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FOREWORD. 


Rapidly  changing  conditions  in  the  educational  fj.61d  have 
made  college  surveys  imperative  in  recent  years.    Improved  high- 
ways and  modern  means  of  transportation  have  pushed  track  horizons 
of  Influence  until  amost  any  given  college  may  serve  an'  infinite- 
ly wider  area  than  formerly.   This,  of  course,  has  intensified 
competition  and  forought  about  needless  ever-lapping.   Facing 
such  conditions,  readjustments  have  become  absolutely  necessary. 
The  Department  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  therefore,  is  giving 
serious  attention  to  surveys  both  from  choice  and  from  necessity, 
In  addition,  the  colleges  themselves  are  inviting  this  Department 
to  give  every  assistance  possible   in  getting  at  the  facts  in 
given  states  and  areas  where  difficult  problems  of  adjustment  are 
pressing  for  solution. 

To  direct  in  this  work  the  Board  of  Education  some  years  ago 
brought  to  its  assistance  Dr.  B.  Warren  Brown,  a  scientifically 
trained  and  experienced  expert  in  this  field.    In  several  states 
Dr.  Brown's  work  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  adjustments  that 
have  already  been  made.    During  the  past  few  months  the  Depart- 
ment of  Schools  and  Colleges  has  again  called  upon  Dr.  Brown  for 
his  counsel  and  help.    In  these  more  recent  surveys  Mr.  Boyd  M. 
McKeown,  Director  of  Promotion  of  this  Department,  has  been 
closely  associated  with  him,    Mr,  McKeown  has  taken  up  this 
work  with  remarkable  aptitude  and  enthusiasm.     In  recent  months 
he  has  given  considerable  time  to  the  educational  surveys  in 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia,  especially  the  two  lat- 
ter states. 

This  phase  of  the  Department's  work  has  been  further  strength- 
ened by  the  expert  guidance  In  educational  surveys  of  Dr.  Doak 
Campbell  of  George  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee.    Dr. 
Campbell  is  also  Secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges,    With  this  able  guidance  at  the  disposal  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  urgency  of  this  type  of  work  being  felt  In  so  many 
quarters,  many  of  the  acute  problems  of  re-adjustment  should  be 
worked  out  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

The  survey  now  under  consideration  has  been  undertaken  as  a 
joint  matter  between  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the 
Western  Worth  Carolina  Conference  and  the  Department  of  Schools 
and  Colleges  of  the  General  Board,    It  represents  the  work  of 
Mr,  McKeown,  who  has  spent  some  weeks  in  a  first-hand  study  of 
the  various  colleges  and  In  tabulating  and  evaluating  the  facts 
secured.    The  findings  have  been  checked  by  members  of  the  Staff 
of  the  General  Board  and,  also,  have  been  submitted  to  Dr.  Doak 
Campbell  for  his  criticism  and  suggestions.    They  are  hereby  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Schools  and  Colleges  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  make  some  vital  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  col- 
lege problem  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina,. 


Secretary, 
Department  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
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Ll     S0I',rE  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 
A.  Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Study. 

This  study  is  primarily  fact-finding  in  purpose.   It  is  designed  to 
help  define  tho  educational  problems  confronting  Wostorn  North  Carolina 
Methodism;  to  discover  and  point  out  certain  significant  trends;  and  to 
provide  bases  upon  which  satisfactory  solutions  of  Methodism' s  college  prob- 
lems in  that  area  may  bo  projected.    It  aims  to  contribute  toward  tho  answer- 
ing of  certain  questions  concerning  the  adequacy  of  tho  present  educational 
program  of  the  'Ye stern  North  Carolina  Conference,  concerning  the  demands  made 
by  such  a  program  in  terms  of  patronago  and  financial  support,  concerning  tho 
ability  of  the  Conf erence  to  meet  these  demands,  and  concerning  possible  mod- 
ifications of  the  prcsont  program. 

The  scope  of  this  study  has  purposoly  boon  limited  to  analyses  of  tho 
financial  strength  and  the  student  patronage  of  the  colleges.   Tho  survey 
has  procccdod  upon  a  broad  assumption  that  any  college,  if  given  adequate 
financial  support  and  liboral  student  patronage,  could  moot  all  requirements 
as  to  acadomic  and  religious  standards.   The  study  has  been  approached, 
first,  through  a  review  of  certain  general  considerations  which  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  all  tho  colloges  alike  and  which  should  be  held  constantly  in  mind 
in  any  attempt  to  plan  a  constructive  educational  progrim  for  the  future. 

Tho  second  section  of  tho  report  records  an  offort  to  evaluate  tho 
service  of  each  school  to  society  and  to  tho  Church.    For  purposes  of  mak- 
ing a  dotailed  analysis  of  tho  student  bodies  and  financial  resources  of  tho 
schools,  and  because  of  the  similarity  of  their  programs  and  problems,  Weaver 
and  Rutherford  Colleges  have  boon  grouped  together  and  have  received  troat- 
mont  in  section  III  of  tho  report.    Tho  women'  s  colleges,  Davenport  and 
Greensboro,  have  boon  considered  in  section  TV. 


B.   Tho_  scope  of  Western  North  Carolina  Mothodism'  s  Present  Collc_g_o_  Program. 

Tho  present  collego  program  of  Wustorn  North  Carolina  Mothodism  em- 
braces four  colleges;  namely, 

(l)   Weaver  College,  at  Woavcrville,  is  a  junior  college  founded  in 
1836  and  was  originally  intondod  as  a  school  for  boys.    In  recent  years, 
however,  girls  have  boon  admitted,  and  have  been  attending  in  increasing 
numbers  until  at  tho  present  time  tho  student  body  is  about  evenly  divided 
as  to  men  and  women,  and  the  schoo].  has  so  far  committed  itself  to  co-oduca- 
tion  as  to  provide  a  girls'  dormitory,  thus  making  definite  arrangements  for 
housing  boarding  girls  upon  tho  campus. 
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(2).   Ruthorford  Collegq,  a  junior  collogo,  established  in  1853, 
is  located  in  the  little  village  of  Ruthorford  College  in  Burke  County. 
Liko  Vifoavor,  Ruthorford  was  originally  a  boy'  s  school  and  it  has  not  yet 
wholly  swung  over  to  a  co-oducational  program.   Girls  are  admitted,  and 
have  been  for  some  years,  as  day  students  but  no  provisions  have  boon  made 
for  housing  girls  upon  the  campus.    The  proximity  to  Davenport  College, 
only  18  miles  away,  probably  explains  the  fact  that  Ruthorford  clings  some- 
what more  firmly  than  YJoavcr  to  original  policies  in  this  regard. 

(3),.   Davenport  College,  located  at  Lonoir  and  founded  in  1855,  has 
been  and  remains  a  junior  college  for  girls. 

(4).   Greensboro  College,  founded  in  1838,  and  located  in  the  City  of 
Greensboro,  is  a  standard  four  year  college  for  girls. 

Tho  age  of  these  schools  gives  rise  to  the  belief  that  they  were 
originally  more  or  loss  isolated  from  each  other  and  that  each  was  founded 
to  meet  a  definite  need  in  its  particular  section.    More  recent  years, 
however,  have  found  leaders  in  tho  Conference  recognizing  the  desirability 
of  a  closer  relationship  botween  these  colleges  and  sensing  the  nood  of  socio 
kind  of  correlation  or  consolidation  of  tho  present  oxtonsivo  collogc  program. 
Ve  wore  informed  that  thoro  has  been  more  or  less  discussion  along  this  lino 
in  the  Conference  for  a  period  of  ten  years  and  that  a  move  was  initiated 
four  years  ago  looking  to  the  merger  of  certain  of  the  oolloges. 

In  1929  Dr.  B.  rfarren  Brown,  of  Chicago,  was  cngagod  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  tho  Methodist  Colleges  of  tho  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  year 
later  the  Conferonco  Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the  "iiostern  North  Caro- 
lina Conforenco  took  its  first  official  notice  of  the  college  situation  by 
the  appointment  of  a  committoo  to  study  the  problems  involved  and  to  submit 
recommendations.    Tho  committoo  rocognizod  keenly  certain  needs  and  felt 
that  thero  was  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  mooting  them,  but  no  definite 
solution  of  tho  problems  had  boon  proposed  whon,  a  few  months  ago,  so  wo  are 
advised,  the  initiative  was  taken  by  Ruthorford  and  Tfeaver  Colleges  request- 
ing the  Conferonco  Board  of  Christian  Education  to  work  out  such  readjustments 
in  the  organization  of  tho  two  Colleges  as  might  soem  bGst.   On  June  28th, 
1932,  the  Executive  Committee  of  tho  Conference  Board  of  Christian  Education, 
acting  upon  this  request  from  the  colleges,  docidod  upon  a  survey  of  tho 
entiro  Conference  collogo  situation  and  requested  the  Department  of  Schools 
and  Colleges  of  the  Gonoral  Board  of  Christian  Education  to  conduct  tho 
study. 

The  concern  of  oducational  leaders  in  the  "Tostorn  North  Carolina 
Conferonco,  as  to  the  future  of  their  college  program,  is  undorstandablo 
in  tho  light  of  tho  magnitude  of  their  undertaking  in  comoarison  with  tho 
college  programs  in  other  areas  of  Southern  T^ethodism.    Table  I,  below, 
sets  forth  this  comparison  and  makes  it  clear  that  the  \restorn  North  Carolina 
Conferonco  is  ondeavoring  to  maintain  a  relatively  ambitious  program: 
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Table  I 


Geographic  Distribution,  by  Status,  of  Southern  Methodism' s  Institutions 


of  Higher  Education: 


State 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Toxas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Universities 


Sr.  Colleges 

3 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 


Jr.  Collages 


5 
2 

1 

4 

2 
5 
1 


Total 

3 
2 

1 
8 
3 
1 
3 
1 
6 
3 
4 
9 
4 
1 


The  above  table  counts  Galloway  College  in  Arkansas  as  a  junior  collogc, 
a  change  in  its  status  having  become  effective  since  the  last  official  list 
of  Southern  Methodist  Institutions  was  publisher!.    The  table,  howovor,  makes 
no  allowance  for  similar  changes  now  in  process  of  being  made  in  certain 
other  schools. 

The  table  shows  that  North  Carolina  has  six  Methodist  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  four  of  them  being  in  the  western  North  Carolina  Conference. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  thus  has  a  larger  number  than  is  found  in  any 
other  stato  except  Georgia  which  has  oight  collcgos,  and  Texas  which  has  nine. 
In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  these  throe  States  stand  out  rather  sharply 
separated  from  the  other  States  in  point  of  the  magnitude  of  their  respective 
college  programs  ,  and  since  Methodist  colleges  are  especially  numerous  in 
the  Western  part  of  the  State,  it  is  interesting  to  make  certain  comparisons 
with  respect  to  sevoral  items  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  Church' s  ability 
to  support  a  college  program.    Table  II  below,  presents  items  for  such  a 
comparison: 

Tablo  II 


Comparison  of  various  items  bearing  on  college  support  in  Texas,  Georgia, 
and  Western  North  Carolina. 


Item 


Texas 


Georgia 


Number  Moth.  Inst'ns.  of  Highor  Learning         9  8 

Total  Numbor  Colleges  and  Universities           66  34 

Population                             5,824,715  2,908,506 

Total  Wealth  -                    $4,000,000,000  $1, 102, 211, 657 

Area  in  Square  Miles                      265,935  58,265 

Number  of  Methodists                      399,916  250,235 


\7.  H.  0. 

4 
24 
1,558,236 
:;2,653,675,90f 
31,347 
148, 751 
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Tho  abovo  tablo  shows  that  Vestorn  North  Carolina  falls  noticeably 
below  Toxas  and  Georgia  in  point  of  population,  aroa,  and  total  number  of 
Methodists.   On  tho  basis  of  population,  Toxas  could  maintain  154.1  schools 
and  Georgia  44.8  schools  instoad  of  thoir  presont  66  and  34  respectively, 
and  still  not  bo  more  heavily  burdened  than  Western  North  Carolina  is  at 
the  present  timo.   Since  the  wealth  in  Yfestorn  North  Carolina  was  arrived 
at  through  an  indirect  procoss  of  per  capita  wealth  times  tho  population, 
and  since  it  clearly  does  not  includo  tho  wealth  of  North  Carolina  citizens 
which  is  invested  in  properties  lying  outside  the  Stato  and  docs  not  allow 
for  North  Carolina  properties  which  are  owned  by  non-rosidonts  of  the  State, 
this  item  is  not  made  use  of  in  these  proportionate  estimates.    On  tho 
basis  of  area,  however,  if  Texas  were  socking  to  maintain  as  heavy  a  program 
proportionately  as  "Uostorn  North  Carolina,  she  would  boast  of  203.6  colleges 
and  Georgia,  in  turn,  would  havo  41.3  collogos  operating  within  hor  borders. 
On  tho  basis  of  tho  number  of  Mothodists,  Georgia  would  seek  to  maintain 
approximately  tho  same  number  of  schools  which  she  has  at  the  present  time 
and  Toxas  Methodists  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  members  could  as  reason- 
ably sock  to  maintain  10.7  colleges  as  ITestorn  North  Carolina  Methodists 
are  seeking  to  maintain  thoir  presont  system  of  four  colleges.   Dospite 
the  fact  that  those  figures  indicate  that,  in  most  respects,  Georgia  is 
loss  heavily  burdonod  than  Western  North  Carolina,  and  that  Toxas  is  carry- 
ing a  definitely  lighter  college  burden  than  the  area  under  consideration, 
Methodist  leaders  in  Georgia  are  fooling  very  keenly  the  imperative  neod 
of  reducing  tho  scope  of  tho  Goorgia  program,  and  Texas  Mothodism  is  ad- 
mittedly staggering  under  a  weight  of  educational  costs  which  threaten  tho 
oxistoncc  of  at  loast  throe  of  its  colleges. 

C.   Tho  Dogrco  of  Correlation  of  Existing  Methodist  Colleges. 

Dr.  Brown,  in  his  survey  in  1929,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  at  that  time  a  decided  lack  of  corrolation  botwoon  tho  Methodist 
Collogos  of  North  Carolina  and  said  that  there  was  nothing  resembling  a 
Mothodist  oducational  system  in  that  aroa.   Ho  said  that,  on  tho  contrary, 
a  largo  number  of  unrelated  programs  were  in  oxistencc  oach  centering  around 
ono  of  the  various  colleges  and  that  each  school  was  intent  upon  its  own 
interests  and  oftontimos  was  engaging  in  sharp  competition  with  sistor  duaaiam- 
institutions  supportod  by  tho  same  denomination.    This  condition  of  affairs 
scorns  to  bo  still  in  existence  and  it  would  soem  that  the  question  expressed 
in  the  topic  heading  above  will  havo  to  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
Weight  is  lent  to  this  conviction  by  a  study  of  exhibit  I  which  shows  the 
degree  of  overlapping  and  duplication  in  point  of  patronizing  territory,  and, 
therefore,  in  large  measure,  roflects  the  oxtent  of  competition  botwoen  the 
various  collogos.    It  will  bo  seen  by  reforenco  to  this  map  that  Weaver 
and  Ruthorford  Colleges  have  a  large  common  area  included  in  their  respoctivo 
circles.    It  will  bo  further  noted  that  17oaver  College  itself  is  includod 
within  the  Rutherford  circlG  and  that  it  thorofore  lies  in  the  territory 
from  which  Rutherford  drew  50$  of  its  students  in  1931-  '32. 

Since  T/oavcr  and  Rutherford  are  in  fact  co-educational,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  noto  tho  large  amount  of  overlapping  botwoon  thoir  circles  and  tho 
Davenport  College  circle.    This  means  that  throughout  the  territory  included 
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within  two  or  more  of  these  circles  there  is  present  a  great  amount  of  com- 
petition in  the  securing  of  women  students.   It  will  he  noted  also  that 
there  is  a  large  degree  of  overlapping  between  Davenport  College  and  Greens- 
boro College.   Since  these  are  both  women'  s  colleges,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  competition  in  this  area  would  be  more  pronounced  than  in  the  area 
just  mentioned. 

It  is  not  assumed  in  this  survey  that  it  is  either  desirable  or  pos- 
sible to  rule  out  all  duplication  so  that  the  service  of  the  institutions 
will  cover  areas  which  are  mutually  exclusive..    It  is  the  conviction  of 
the  survey  staff,  however,  that  where  two  or  more  institutions  draw  large 
parts  of  their  student  bodies  from  the  same  areas,  there  is  evidence  of  ex- 
pensive and  useless  duplication  of  effort  and  that  such  a  condition  should 
receive  careful  and  unbiased  consideration. 

It  was  interesting  in  studying  the  degree  of  correlation  to  note  the 
extent  to  which  the  junior  colleges  have  served  as  "feeders"  to  Greensboro 
College.   In  a  unified  system  of  colleges,  or  in  an  ideally  correlated 
relationship,  the  junior  colleges  should  from  year  to  year  pass  on  to  the 
senior  institution  a  very  largo  number  of  eligible  and  well  qualified  stu- 
dents for  the  completion  of  their  undergraduate  courses.    Table  III  below, 
sets  forth  the  extent  to  which  girls  have  r;one  from  Davenport,  Rutherford, 
and  Weaver  to  Greensboro  College  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Table  III 


Extent  to  which  Methodist  junior  colleges  are  "feeders"  to  Greensboro 
College.   Figures  include  all  transfers  from  junior  colleges  to  Greensboro 
1922  -  > 32,  inclusive: 

Yoar     From  Davenport    From  Rutherford   From  Weaver 

1922  - 

1923  - 

1924  - 

1925  - 

1926  1 

1927  1 

1928  2  -  - 

1929  1 

1930  4  11 

1931  4 

1932  5  -  - 

From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  relationship  seems  to 
be  improving,  particularly  between  Davenport  and  Greensboro.    This  improve- 
ment may  bo  explai&able,  in  part,  however,  by  the  growing  interest  in  higher 
education  and  by  the  larger  number  of  studonts  who,  during  recent  years, 
have  been  doing  senior  college  work. 
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D.   Is  There  a  Vital  and  Continuing  Need  for  the  Present  Program  of 
Pour  Methodist  Colleges  in  Western  North  Carolina? 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  paragraph  to  answer  this  question  fully 
and  conclusively.    It  is  the  purpose  rather  to  lift  up  for  consideration 
cortain  items  which  soem  to  have  a  bearing  upon  tho  question.    ^n  the 
first  place  it  should  bo  remembered  that  there  are  a  total  of  forty  colleges 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  24  of  them  being  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference.   Seo  exhibit  II  which  shows  tho  loca- 
tions of  tho  various  colleges  in  the  State  and  which  indicates  the  total 
enrollment  and  the  number  of  Methodists  in  each  institution.   Table  IV 
below  contains  the  same  information  in  tabular  form. 

Tablo  IV 

Methodist  Students  in  North  Carolina  Colleges,  1931  -  '32 


Colleges 


Location 


Enrollment  Methodists 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS 
Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

N.  C.  Collogo  for  Women 

N.  C.  State  College  of  Agriculture 
&  Engineering 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Buncombe  County  Junior  College, 
Teachers  Colleges: 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  Collep-n, 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College, 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College, 

DENOMINATIONAL  OR  OTHER  PRIVATE 
COLLEGES 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 

Biltmore,  N.  C. 


1,834 
2,800 


322 
700 


Boone,  IT.  0. 

919 

250 

Greenville,  N.  C. 

925 

235 

Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

379 

185 

Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 
Atlantic  Christian  College, 
Catawba  Collego 
Chowan  College 
Davidson  College, 
Duke  University 
Elon  College, 
Flora  Macdonald  College, 
Greensboro  College  for  Women, 
Guilford  Colloge 
High  Point  College, 
Lenoir  Rhyne  Collogo 
Meredith  College 
Queons-Chicora  Colloge, 
Salem  Collogo 
Wake  Forest  College 


Wilson,  N.  C. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Davidson,  N.  C. 
Durham,  N .  C . 
Elon  College,  N.C. 
Red  Springs,  N.  C. 
Grconsboro,  N.  C. 
Guilford  College,  N.C, 
High  Point,  N.C. 
Hickory,  N.  C. 
Meredith,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


153 

18 

352 

63 

110 

647 

87 

2,059 

846 

281 

&&   58 

220 

35 

211 

153 

330 

76 

321 

55 

419 

33 

386 

54 

277 

80 

621 

69 

Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Belmont  Abbey  College, 

Boiling  Springs  College, 

Campbell  College, 

Davenport  ^ollege, 

Louisburg  College, 

Mars  Hill  College, 

Mitchell  College, 

Peace  Institute, 

Pineland  School  for  Girls, 

Presbyterian  Junior  College, 

Rutherford  College, 

St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines, 

St.  Mary'  s  School, 

Weaver  College, 

Wing ate  Junior  College, 
Teachers  Colleges: 

Asheville  Normal  &  Asso.  Schools, 

UNCLASSIFIED  INSTITUTIONS: 
Lees-McRae  College, 
Montr eat  Normal  School, 


Belmont,  N.  C. 
Boiling  Springs,  N.  C. 
Buie' s  Creek,  N.  C. 
Lenoir,  N.  C. 
Louisburg,  N.  C. 
Mars  Hill,  N.  C 
Statesville,  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Salemburg,  N.  C. 
Maxton,  N.  C. 
Rutherford  College, N.C. 
Asheville,  II.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Weaverville,  N.  C. 
¥ingate,  N.  C. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


Banner   Elk,    N.    0. 
Montr eat,    N.    C. 


90 

2 

77 

7 

196 

22 

100 

72 

188 

125 

420 

30 

130 

22 

176 

47 

210 

40 

87 

9 

136 

116 

44 

8 

117 

67 

261 

65 

392 


155 
115 


50 


11 


From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  ten  of  these  colleges  are  very 
small,  their  total  enrollment  having  fallen  considerably  below  150  students 
which  causes  them  in  consequence  to  be  disproportionately  expensive  in  point 
of  operating  costs.    This  point  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  later  in 
this  report.   Our  consideration  here  is  that  in  each  of  these  schools  there 
is  abundant  room,  in  fact,  there  is  a  crying  need,  for  additional  students,  . 
In  addition  to  this  a  large  number  of  schools  whose  enrollments  run  200  and 
above,  are  operating  with  student  bodies  which  are  not  large  enough  to  utilize 
their  buildings  to  capacity.   Evidently,  then,  the  educational  needs  of  the 
social  group  at  large  in  Western  North  Carolina  can  be  adequately  met  without 
the  maintenance  of  the  full  program  which  Southern  Methodism  is  at  present 
carrying  in  this  area. 

Another  question,  however,  is  can  the  needs  of  Southern  Methodism  be 
adequately  met  if  the  number  of  its  colleges  is  reduced?   Reference  should 
again  be  made  to  exhibit  II  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  large  number 
of  Methodist  students  who  are  attending  other  colleges.   In  many  instances, 
this  attendance  upon  other  colleges  is  amply  justified  through  geographic 
reasons  or  because  of  special  curricular  offerings  which  are  not  to  be  had 
in  the  colleges  maintained  by  the  Church.    It  will  be  noted  that  in  the 
five  state  schools  from  which  replies  to  our  inquiry  wore  received,  there 
were  enrolled  last  year  a  total  of  1,74ft,  Methodist  students,  and  that  in 
22  colleges  operated  privately  or  by  other  denominations  there  were  enrolled 
last  yoar  &£10 Methodist  students.   Add  to  these  considerations  the  exceed- 
ingly small  enrollments  to  be  found  in  certain  Methodist  schools,  and  one  is 
led  to  feel  that  the  needs  of  the  Church  in  '"festera  North  Carolina  can  best 
be  met  by  fewer  but  stronger  educational  institutions. 


E.  Relationship  of  College  Finances  and  Standards. 


Whether  or  not  we  would  have  it  so,  in  all  of  its  ramifications,  we 
are  living  in  a  day  of  standardization.    It  has  made  its  impress  upon 
schools  and  colleges,  and  upon  the  recognition  of  their  work  by  other  insti- 
tutions of  learning  and  by  a  critical  public  as  well.    Since  the  accredita- 
tion of  a  school  has  the  same  direct  bearing  upon  the  future  academic  intorests 
of  its  individual  pupils  that  it  has  upon  the  rocognition  of  tho  school' s  work 
in  general,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Church  can  longer  afford  to  offer  educational 
service  on  a  sub-standard  level. 

As  Dr.  Brown  says  in  the  Mississippi  Survey  Report  "technically  a 
student  might  bo  assumed  to  attend  an  institution  at  his  own  risk;  actually 
the  school  is  a  virtual  trustee.   Students  at  the  entering  age  know  little 
or  nothing  of  educational  values." 

Standard  9  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States  reads  in  part:   "The  college  should  have  an  annual  income  of 
not  less  than  $50,000,  and  if  not  tax-supported,  an  endowment  of  not  loss 
than  $500,000." 

Standard  8  for  junior  colleges  has  the  following  to  say:   "The  minimum 
annual  operating  income  for  the  two  years  of  junior  college  work  should  be 
$20,000,  of  which  not  less  than  $10,000  should  be  derived  from  stable  eources 
other  than  students,  such  as  public  support  or  permanent  endowment." 

Whether  or  not  we  approve  of  such  standards  is  beside  the  point.   They 
arc  in  effect  in  tho  educational  world  and  hold  such  a  prominent  place  in  the 
thinking  of  educators  and  public  alike  that  it  is  inevitable  that  students 
who  do  not  attend  accredited  institutions  will  suffer  in  after  years  from 
loss  of  credit  or  lack  of  recognition.   After  all,  however,  there  is  much 
to  commend  in  standards  as  they  are  at  present  worked  out  and  applied.  More- 
over, while  they  are  admittedly  far  from  perfect,  they  constitute  the  best 
means  thus  far  devised  for  measuring  an  institution'  s  permanency  and  effi- 
ciency, and  they  boar  a  relationship  to  the  quality  of  instruction  which  is 
much  closer  than  might  at  first  be  apparent.   At  present  the  relation  of 
Western  North  Carolina  Methodist  colleges  to  regional  accrediting  agencies 
is  one  which  should  challenge  prompt  and  serious  consideration. 

Greensboro  College  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  and  therefore,  receives  full  ac- 
creditation upon  all  of  its  work.    The  other  colleges  of  the  Conference, 
however,  aro  not  members  of  any  regional  accrediting  association  and  are 
therefore  put  to  the  necessity  of  working  out  their  relationships  of  accredi- 
tation with  other  institutions  in  an  independent  manner  and  largely  on  the 
basis  of  individual  merit  of  students.   They  are  granted  recognition  by 
tho  State  Department  of  Education  and  on  the  basis  of  that  rocognition  have 
doubtloss  boon  able  to  establish,  for  the  present,  fairly  satisfactory  rela- 
tionships with  other  institutions  within  North  Carolina.    The  State  Univer- 
sity, for  example,  follows  the  State  Department  to  this  extent  that  it  allows 
tentative  crodit  (until  the  student  proves  unworthy)  for  such  work  completed 
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in  Weaver,  Rutherford,  or  Davenport  ^olloge  as  may  fit  in  with  the  curriculum 
which  the  student  is  to  follow  in  the  University.    No  work  done  in  any  of 
these  institutions,  howevor,  can  be  countod  towards  admission  to  tho  school 
of  medicine.    The  transfor  of  students  from  one  of  these  unaccredited  junior 
colleges  to  institutions  outside  North  Carolina,  is  moro  difficult  and  is 
frequently  attended  by  loss  of  academic  credit  to  tho  student. 

If  these  colleges  are  maintained,  and  if  tho  intogrity  of  the  Church 
is  to  be  upheld,  the  Church  must  cease  to  advertise  and  soil  to  its  constitu- 
ency an  inferior  grade  of  educational  service.    This  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  if  these  colleges  are  to  be  maintained,  ample  support  must  very 
shortly  be  provided  to  moat  all  reasonable  standardization  requirements  of 
the  Southern  Association. 


F.   Salaries  and  Instruction. 


Tho  very  close  relationship  which  exists  between  salarios  and  tho 
quality  of  instruction  may  find  expression  in  many  ways.   Good  salarios, 
for  example,  make  possible  high  standards  of  selection  in  the  employment  of 
teachers.    They  tond  to  produce  a  good  morale  among  tho  teaching  force,  and 
they  promote  and  oncourago  on  tho  part  of  tho  individual  toachor  professional 
improvement  and  provisions  for  future  oconomic  security. 

Low  salaries,  on  the  other  hand,  hamper  tho  institution  in  the 
selection  of  teachers,  -  a  condition  which  is  perhaps  loss  keenly  felt  at 
present  than  is  ordinarily  the  case.   Low  salarios  also  tend  to  produce 
an  undesirable  morale  among  the  teachers  and  they  do  not  encourage  profession- 
al improvement,  since  the  toachor  on  a  low  salary  is  not  able  to  attend  summor 
schools,  nor  to  enjoy  other  opportunities  designed  to  improve  tho  quality  of 
his  teaching.   Furthermore,  low  salaries  rondor  systematic  saving  exceeding- 
ly difficult,  and  provide,  therefore,  very  little  opportunity  for  the  teacher 
to  make  his  future  economically  secure. 

At  best,  the  school  which  operates  on  a  policy  of  paying  low  sal- 
arios subjects  itself  to  frequont  changes  in  the  ranks  of  its  faculty,  as 
teachers  resign  to  take  more  remunerative  positions.   At  its  worst,  when 
carried  on  ovor  a  period  of  years  this  policy  is  likely  to  place  the  collogo 
sooner  or  later  in  a  dilemma,  involving  certain  very  definite  Christian 
considerations.   For  example,  there  is  likely  to  como  a  time  when  tho  college 
must  choose  between  a  course  of  retaining  in  its  organization  a  teacher  who 
because  of  ago  or  other  limitations  is  unable  to  do  justico  to  classroom  and 
other  professional  duties,  or  of  dropping  such  a  person  without  duo  recompense, 

To  retain  an  inefficiont  teacher  because  of  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  him  is  of  doubtful  intogrity  so  far  as  the  interests  of  students  aro 
concornod.   Cn  tho  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  compatible  with  christian  ideals 
for  an  institution  to  drop  a  loyal  employeo  who  lias  given  a  long  period  of 
service  to  tho  institution  under  conditions  which  did  not  permit  his  continued 
personal  development  and  did  net  provide  means  whereby  ho  could  become  econom- 
ically secure. 

At  present,  the  salaries  in  Greensboro  are  reasonably  adequate,  but 
those  in  offect  at  Woaver,  Ruthorford  and  Davenport  are  such  as  to  invite 
criticism. 
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G«   Instruction  Costs. 

Tho  survey  staff  "believes  it  will  be  at  once  agreed  that  the  present 
is  not  a  time  to  spond  Church  money  in  any  manner  or  in  any  place  other 
than  where  it  will  bring  tho  greatest  returns  in  terms  of  Kingdom  advance- 
ment.   The  doprossion  has  served  in  many  ways  to  cloar  our  thinking  and 
to  show  us  our  stewardship  responsibility.    It  has  hclpod  us  to  sec  more 
clearly  tho  need  for  wise  and  judicious  uso  of  Church  money.    "The  good 
is  often  onemy  to  the  best"  is  not  more  poetic  sentiment,  but  it  sets  forth 
a  condition  which  has  actually  oxisted  many  times  in  the  past  in  our  admin- 
istration of  Church  finance   With  this  nood  of  investing  where  the  greatest 
returns  are  to  be  had  hold  clearly  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  face  up  to 
the  inevitable  lack  of  economy  present  in  tho  operation  of  schools  which, 
like  Weaver,  Rutherford,  and  Davonport,  enroll  around  IOC  college  students. 
A  student  body  of  from  300  to  500  can  be  very  economically  administered, 
but  if  tho  studont  body  becomes  larger  than  600,  operating  costs  mount,  and 
if  the  student  body  drops  to  loss  than  200  there  is  much  unavoidable  waste 
of  money  in  small  classes  and  even  then,  as  a  rule,  student  needs  are  but 
inadoquatoly  met.   ^ome  illustrations  of  this  principle  have  boon  gleaned 
from  per  Kg  capita  instruction  costs  as  found  in  tho  three  colleges  men- 
tionod. 

In  Weaver  College  one  teachor,  last  year,  drew  a  salary  of  §1,350.00, 
which,  be  it  said,  vras  all  too  small  for  a  person  possessing  the  qualities 
requisite  to  successful  college  teaching.    Even  so,  por  capita  costs  were 
oxcoedingly  large  in  one  of  tho  small  classes  which  this  teacher  taught. 
Wc  havo  said  that  her  annual  salary  was  *1, 350.00.   Her  salary  for  a  somes- 
tcr,  therefore,  was  $675.00.    During  the  first  sencster  last  year  this 
teacher  taught  four  classes,  making  each  class  actually  cost  the  college 
$168.75;  honco,  in  a  class  having  only  two  pupils  the  per  capita  cost  of 
instruction  in  that  subject  called  for  an  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  collego 
of  $84,375,  which  is  rather  expensive  tutolagc  for  Business  English,  or  for 
that  matter,  for  any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum. 

In  Ruthorford  College,  a  class  in  Algobra  enrolled  only  two  stu- 
dents and  was  taught  throughout  the  year  by  a  teacher  who  received  an 
annual  salary  of  $1,902.50  and  taught  five  subjects.    The  per  capita  costs 
in  that  class,  therefore,  amounted  to  $95.12  pGr  semester.    The  same  teacher 
carried  another  full  yoar  courso  in  Mathematics  consisting  of  solid  Geomotry, 
tho  first  semester,  and  Trigonometry  tho  second  semostcr,  and  in  this  class 
only  three  students  wore  enrolled.    The  per  capita  cost  to  the  college, 
therefore,  was  $63.42  per  semester.   Tho  total  cost  of  g-iving  these  five 
students  instruction  in  Mathematics  for  the  yoar  was  $761.00. 

Similarly  at  Davenport  Collego,  a  Mathematics  teacher  who  received 
$1,220.00  for  tho  year  taught  four  classes.    In  Algebra  and  plain  Geometry, 
each  courso  running  the  full  year,  only  two  students  wore  enrolled  and  in 
Arithmotic  only  one.    The  per  capita  semester  cost  in  Algobra  and  Geometry 
therefore,  was  $76.25,  and  in  Arithmetic  $152.50.    The  total  oxponso  to 
Davenport  for  giving  thoso  five  studonts  instruction  in  Mathematics  for  tho 
yoar  was  $610.00.    Tho  French  teacher  in  Davonport  taught  seven  classes 
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(an  unusually  heavy  load),  two  of  which  classes  had  three  students  enrolled 
and  one  of  which  had  x  two  students.    The  resulting  per  capita  costs  per 
semester  were  $46.17  and  $30.78  respectively.   Several  other  small  classes 
existed  in  each  of  the  institutions,  but  doubtless  these  illustrations  are 
sufficient.   Over  ggainst  these  high  instructional  costs,  studies  in  other 
colleges  of  around  300  students  have  shown  the  per  capita  costs  per  subject, 
per  semester,  to  range  around  i)10.00,  some  of  then  running  as  low  as  $5.00. 


**•   The  Trend  Toward  Consolidation. 

It  has  further  been  held  in  mind  by  the  survey  staff  as  the  study 
proceeded,  that  recent  years  have  witnesses  a  decided  trend  in  the  direc- 
tion of  readjustments  in  organization  and  administration.   This  has  been 
true  in  business  and  industry  where  large  mergers  and  combinations  have 
been  effected.    It  has  also  been  true  in  certain  phases  of  church  adminis- 
tration.   For  example,  the  last  General  Conference  witnessed  the  mergers 
of  several  annual  conferences;  the  two  conferences  in  Oklahoma  were  united 
into  one,  and  the  New  Mexico  and  Denver  Conferences  were  united  into  a  single 
Conference.   Much  sentiment  in  favor  of  consolidating  various  Church 
organizations  and  agencies  is  expressed  in  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Bishop 
W.  F.  McMurry  which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Advocate  of  September  9th  and 
has  since  been  reprinted  in  several  conference  organs. 

A  further  significant  trend  in  readjustments  is  to  be  found  in  the 
consolidation  of  counties  which  is  forming  a  live  issue  in  a  number  of 
states.    We  have  understood  that  North  Carolina,  which  has  100  counties, 
many  of  them  small,  has  been  studying  this  question  for  sometime  and  that 
compulsory  consolidation  of  counties  in  this  State  has  been  advocated.   In 
Tennessee  and  Florida  committees  of  citizens  have  strongly  recommended  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  counties.    In  California,  Texas,  Georgia,  and 
New  York}  movements  to  this  end  are  also  on  foot. 

In  educational  administration,  consolidation  is  by  no  means  a  new 
development,  or  an  untried  procedure.    It  has  been  accepted  and  widely 
applied  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  for  many  years,  and  in  several 
states  it  is  finding  a  happy  use  in  the  readjustment  of  denominational  and 
state  college  programs.    In  our  own  Church,  consolidation  in  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  are  cases  in  point  and  satisfaction  produced  by  the  new  order  is 
prompting  at  least  six  other  states  to  consider  similar  steps. 

The  news  Magazine,  Time,  in  its  issue  of  July  25th,  on  page  26, 
carries  a  column  and  a  half  dealing  with  an  integration  of  North  Carolina'  s 
three  largest  state  institutions  of  higher  learning;  namely,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill;  N.  C.  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  at  Raleigh;  and  N.  C.  College  for  :Tomen  at  Greensboro.   The 
same  Magazine,  in  its  issue  of  August  9th,  on  naro  24,  states  that  40  reorgan- 
izations have  been  effected  amonp  TT.  S.  colleges  and  universities  within  the 
past  three  years  and  adds;   "Duplication  of  effort  is  being  reduced  and 
systems  of  colleges  are  being  organized.    While  taking  toll  of  weakness, 
the  depression  has  at  the  same  time  tended  to  conserve  and  enhance  strength 
wherever  found,  hence,  mergers  and  consolidations,  and  closures  have,  in  the 
main,  been  justified". 
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Another  paragraph  found  on  tho  sarno  pagn  r^aH?  as  follows!   "Startlingly 
high  was  the  mortality  rate  of  516  U.  S.  institutions  founded  before  the 
Civil  Tv'ar;  up  to  1928  81$  of  them  had  closed  ran^ir^  from  48$  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  100$  in  Florida  and  Arkansas »" 

The  survey  staff  believes  this  is  strong  eviddnce  to  indicate  that 
unless  thoy  adjust  themselves  to  changing  conditions,  schools  founded  a 
half  a  century  and  more  ago  tend  either  to  find  their  services  unnecessary 
today,  or  to  find  themselves  unable  to  meet  present  day  standards  and  present 
day  noeds, 

A  still  more  recent,  and  perhaps  a  more  authentic  treatment  of 
college  mergers  is  to  bo  found  in  the  September  1932  numbor  of  School  Life, 
a  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  publication,  from  which  wo  quote  the  following: 

"This  situation  has  become  so  serious  that  four  States  within  three 
years  have  taken  stops  to  consolidate  thoir  institutions  of  highor  education^ 
Thoir  legislatures  have  said  that  competition  can  bocome  war,  and  war  is 
too  expensive  a  luxury  for  education.    Oregon  throe  years  ago,  North  Caro- 
lina a  year  ago,  and  Mississippi  and  Georgia  last  winter  announced  by  law 
that  the  Stato' s  duties  in  higher  education  must  be  performed  cooperatively 
instead  of  compotitivoly. 

"Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  and  California,  are  studying  thoir  pub- 
licly supported  institutions  of  higher  learning  under  survey  microscopes. 
Other  States,  spurred  on  by  the  necessities  of  economy,  are  considering 
changes." 

Obviously,  the  big  purpose  back  of  all  those  mergers  of  state 
institutions  is  to  save  tho  taxpayers  money,  or  to  rive  the  student  value 
received  for  tho  time  and  money  ho  spends  in  oollugo.    Our  task  is  even 
more  important  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  that  of  saving  and  wisely  administer- 
ing the  Church' s  monoy;  on  tho  other,  it  is  the  sacred  task  of  giving  to 
our  youth  an  honest  oducational  service  that  may  bo  translated  into  the 
strongest  possible  Christian  character  and  Christian  Readership. 
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II.   DISTINCTIVELY  CHRISTIAN  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  assumed  that  general  agreement  exists  upon  the  proposition  that  a 
Christian  College  should  provide  an  educational  program  of  at  least  as  high 
quality  as  that  provided  through  any  other  type  of  institution.   In  addition 
to,  or  as  a  part  of,  its  educational  program,  however,  the  Christian  College 
should  provide  for  certain  definite  and  distinctive  Christian  activities  which 
will  result  in  improved  moral  and  social  conditions  both  for  the  individual 
and  for  society.   Without  this  plus  element  a  Church-related  college  has  no 
excuse  for  existenoe.    It  is  recognized  that  the  factors  which  contribute  to 
the  distinctively  Christian  aspects  of  a  college  are  more  or  less  intangible, 
and  that  the  values  which  accrua  from  them  are  difficult  to  measure.   Never- 
theless, an  attempt  is  made  herewith  to  evaluate  the  religious  efforts  of  the 
colleges  under  consideration,  and  while  the  analysis  is  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
it  is  believed  that  it  provides  a  reliable  index  to  the  Christian  influence  and 
service  of  the  respective  institutions, 

A.   The  Christian  Program  on  the  Campus. 


The  Christian  program  upon  the  college  campus,  as  a  rule,  comprises  such 
features  as:   Courses  in  religion,  chapel  services,  revivals,  campus  religious 
organizations,  activities  of  Christian  faculty  members,  and  the  like.    It  is 
obviously  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  in  this  study  any  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  Christian  faculties,  but  cognizance  has  been  taken  of  the 
other  program  features  mentioned. 

All  of  the  colleges  in  the  group  offer  courses  in  religion  and  some  of 
them  have  more  or  less  clearly  defined  departments  of  religion.   Usually,  one 
or  more  courses  in  this  subject  are  required  for  graduation.    There  is  need 
for  certain  readjustments,  however,  particularly  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
smaller  schools  along  the  line  of  separating  the  departments  of  religion  from 
other  unrelated  departments,  and  of  giving  them  more  academic  dignity  and  impor- 
tance in  the  curriculum  and  administration  of  the  school.   In  this  connection 
there  is  also  need  that  the  courses  offered  in  each  Department  of  Religion 
should  always  possess  genuine  academic  merit. 

Departments  of  Religion  have  recently  been  in  a  state  of  rapid  transition. 
As  a  result,  their  work  has  at  times  been  criticized  in  certain  quarters  because 
various  groups  have  demanded  that  these  departments  perform  widely  differing 
functions. 

Recently,  a  new  objective  has  been  emerging jnamoly,  the  providing  of  a 
type  of  religious  education  and  leadership  training  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
laity.   This  objective  is  looming  so  large  at  the  present  time  that  it  promises 
to  take  its  place  alongside  tho  time  honored  objective  of  ministerial  training. 
There  is  a  general  need  among  church  colleges  for  an  increased  emphasis  upon 
the  Department  of  Roligion  and  upon  its  function  of  training  laymen.    There  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  any  of  tho  schools  included  in  this  study  have  fully 
worked  out  for  themselves  such  an  objective  and  have  clearly  relatod  the  work 
of  tho  Department  of  Religion  to  it. 
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Chapel  services  are  held  regularly  at  all  tho  colleges  included  in  this 
study,  though  the  survey  representative  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  chapel 
at  only  one  of  the  institutions.    It  is  understood  that  they  follow  very  large- 
ly the  general  plan  for  such,  and  are  composed  of  devotional  readings,  singing, 
prayer,  and  talks  by  faculty  members,  and  by  ministers  and  other  visiting 
speakers.   No  basis  was  roportod  for  evaluating  those  services. 

Special  college  revivals  aro  held  at  Greensboro,  Weaver,  and  Rutherford. 
Campus  religious  organizations  of  various  typos  aro  active  in  difforont  insti- 
tutions.  Prayer  groups  have  filled  an  important  placo  in  the  religious  lifo 
at  Greensboro  and  Weaver.    There  is  a  lifo  service  band  active  upon  each  cam- 
pus and  tho  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organizations  are  present  in  oach 
of  the  schools. 

^*   Th°  Colleges  and  tho  Local  Churches. 

The  relationship  betweon  the  various  colleges  and  the  churches  near  tho 
respective  campus  soems  to  bo  cordial  and  wholesome,  but  somewhat  lacking  in 
definiteness  and  coherence. 

At  Weaver,  ^ve  wore  told  that  "there  is  very  little  connection  between  tho 
college  and  tho  local  church." 

There  was  said  to  bo  a  "fairly  closo,  though  not  carefully  planned  con- 
nection", at  Ruthorford, 

At  Davenport,  there  is  said  to  bo  "a  loose  connection  amounting  to  no 
organic  connoction  botwoen  the  college  and  the  local  church,"  whilo  at  Groens- 
boro  it  is  said  that  there  is  "no  official  or  definite  relationship." 

However,  certain  special,  and  more  or  less  gratifying  characteristics 
present  in  this  loose  relationship  betweon  tho  colleges  and  local  churches 
are  as  follows: 

Rogular  Sunday  School  and  Epworth  Leaguo  services  are-  hold  at  Weaver 
Collcgo,  of,  for,  and  by  the  studonts,  but  tho  same  aro  reported  through  the 
local  church.    The  pastor  of  tho  Church  rogularly  conducts  chapol  once  each 
week  at  Weaver* 

At  Rutherford,  tho  student  preachers  aro  frequently  used  in  tho  local 
church  for  conducting  mid-week  sdrvices,  and  occasionally  for  conducting  Sunday 
evening  scrvicos. 

At  Davenport,  there  is  no  special  collego  revival,  but  the  college  cooper- 
ates wholeheartedly  each  year  in  the  evangelistic  campaign  in  tho  local  church. 
Davenport  has  compulsory  attendance  at  Sunday  School  and  it  requires  its  stu- 
dents to  attend  church  once  each  Sunday.    The  proximity  of  the  local  church 
to  the  campus  onhancos  the  opportunity  for  a  close  relationship  between  tho  two., 

At  Greensboro  a  large  number  of  girls  work  in  the  Young  People"  s  Division 
at  both  the  Sunday  morning  and  the  Sunday  evening  meetings  at  West  Market 
Street  Church.    The  attendance  is  voluntary  but  the  Church  is  said  to  be 
exceedingly  cordial  and  the  girls  respond  well.   The  college  girls  have  charge 
of  a  Sunday  School  worship  program  onco  oach  month. 
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Tho  development  of  a  close  relationship  botwoon  the  college  and  the 
local  church,  and  tho  enlistment  of  collogo  young  people  in  local  church 
activities  is  said  to  be  hinderod  in  some  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  situa- 
tions by  inadequate  local  church  buildings  and  facilities.   We  wore  told  that 
this  is  true,  for  example,  at  Davonport  and  at  Weaver. 

Tho  Y.  M^  and  tho  Y.  W.  organizations  have  already  boon  mentioned  as  being 
present  and  more  or  loss  activo  upon  each  campus.   Dologates  have  frequently 
boon  sent  by  theso  organizations  to  tho  Training  Conferences  at  Bluo  Ridge; 
such  delegates,  in  fact,  have  boon  sent  regularly  by  tho  Y.  W.  organizations 
of  Davenport  and  Greensboro.    Seemingly,  none  of  the  colleges,  however,  have 
taken  more  than  incidental  notice  of  the  training  opportunities  at  Lake  Juna- 
luska,  and  none  of  them  have  been  very  activo  in  having  their  students  secure 
there  a  type  of  training  designod  to  prepare  thorn  for  leadership  in  Methodism'  s 
program  for  young  pooplc  upon  college  campuses.    Local  church  relationships 
are  more  or  less  undovolopod  by  our  colleges  genorally,  and  by  our  local 
churches  as  wall*   They  are  probably  as  strong  in  these  schools  as  in  tho 
average  Methodist  institutions,  but  there  is  neod  in  those  college  situations, 
in  common  with  others,  for  more  study  and  moro  attention  to  the  program  of 
training  students  for  future  participation  in  the  work  of  the  local  Church. 

C .   Scholarships  and  Discounts  to  Church  Workers. 

There  is  moro  or  less  generally  observed  custom  among  church-rclatod 
colleges  to  allow  special  fihancial  concessions  to  ministerial  students  and 
to  sons  and  daughters  of  ministers.    Those  concessions  rango  from  a  discount 
on  academic  tuition  to  tho  gonorous  allowance  of  full  tuition  to  such  students. 
In  common  with  other  colleges^  tho  Methodist  Schools  of  "i/estern  North  Carolina 
grant  liberal  concessions  to  ministers'  children,  and  in  tho  cases  of  Woavor 
and  Rutherford,  to  young  ministers.   Tho  theory  undorlying  this  practico  is 
that  theso  concessions  aro  grantod  in  return  for  appropriations  which  the 
schools  receive  from  tho  Conference. 

In  Tabic  V  bolow,  will  bo  found  tho  range  of  valuos  which  attach  to  tho 
ministerial  scholarships,  or  discounts,  in  tho  various  institutions,  tho  total 
amount  of  free  tuition  given  by  each  institution  to  young  ministers  or  minis- 
ters' sons  and  daughters,  -  1931  -  ' 32  -  and  the  amount  paid  by  tho  Conference 
on  each  institution,  -  1931, 

Table  _V. 

Free  Tuition  and  Receipts  from  the  Conferenco. 


Collcgo 

Weaver 

Rutherford 

Davonport 


Greensboro 


Value  or  Rango 
of  Values. 


|  25.00 
$25.00  -  $30.00 
10%  to  day  students, 
and  $100  to  boarding 
Min.  Dtrs, 

$140 .Of 


Total  tuition 
thus  givon 
1951  -  '52. 

$  420.00 
680.00 

852.00 

$4010.00 


Amt.  Receivod 
on  Conferenco 

Appropriation. 

$  2,762.00 
2,762.00 

2,762.00 

5,000.00 
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It  is  at  onco  apparent  that  in  most  of  tho  institutions  thcro  is  a 
wide  diffcronco  between  tho  amount  allowed  in  freo  tuition  and  tho  amount 
received  on  Conference  apportionment. 


D.   Graduates  in  the  Church  and  in  Society. 

It  is  felt  that  a  further  index  as  to  the  service  being  rondorcd  by  the 
collogo  might  be  found  in  Table  VI  below  which  shows,  insofar  as  records 
are  available,  tho  vocational  distribution  of  tho  1922  -  '27  and  1932  grad- 
uates of  tho  various  colleges: 

Tabic  VI 


Vocations  of  Graduates  of  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  Classes 
of  1922,  1927  and  1932: 


College    Preachers  Agri- 


& 

Mission- 

Teach- 

Other 

Busi- 

House- 

cul- 

Unem- 

Gr; 

ad. 

Totals 

arius. 

ers. 

Prof. 

ness. 

wives. 

ture. 

ployed. 

Stu' s. 

Weaver 

2 

16 

2 

7 

10 

2 

4 

•- 

43 

Rutherford 

10 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

20 

Davenport 

- 

18 

- 

4 

- 

8 

- 

30 

Greensboro 

1 

36 

2 

1 

62 

- 

- 

1 

103 

TOTALS 


13 


74 


7 


77 


12 


196 


From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  though  certain  of  tho  schools  are 
serving  a  mountain,  and,  supposodly,  a  rural  constituency,  they  are  not 
engaged  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  training  of  farmors.    Tho  fact  that 
so  small  a  numbor  of  graduates  have  been  entering  the  active  ministry  is 
further  cvidonoo  of  the  noed,  not  of  less  attention  to  tho  training  of 
ministers,  but  of  an  increased  emphasis  upon  training  for  effective  lay 
service. 
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III .  Weaver  and  Rutherford  Collages. 

Since  "Weaver  and  Kutherford  Colleges  are  very  similar  as  to  location, 
purposes,  type  of  work  attempted,  and  constituency  served,  they  are  con- 
sidered in  the  same  section  of  this  report. 

A.  Location  of  the  Schools. 

Both  colleges  are  thought  of  as  mountain  schools.   Weaver  College  is 
located  in  the  little  town  of  Weaverville  in  Buncombe  County  about  eight 
miles  north  of  Asheville.    It  is  on  a  paved  highway  and  is,  therefore,  easily 
accessible  to  the  outside  world. 

Rutherford  College  is  located  in  a  small  village  bearing  the  name  Ruther- 
ford College,  all  the  interests  of  which  center  in  and  about  the  school.   It 
is  in  Burke  County  approximately  half  way  between  Morganton  and  Hickory. 
It  is  approximately  half  a  mile  north  of  one  of  the  nation'  s  major  East  and 
Yfest  Highways,  and,  like  Weaver,  enjoys  easy  access  to  the  outside. 

Unquestionably,  there  was  a  time  when  each  of  these  schools  had  a  dis- 
tinctive service  to  render  within  its  own  limited  area.   Each  served  ade- 
quately and  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  day  a  constituency  which  was 
peculiarly  its  own.    Changing  conditions,  however,  have  forced  each  into 
wider  competition  and  have  placed  upon  each  the  demands  that  it  givo  a  more 
extensive  and  a  more  expensive  typo  of  educational  service.   Good  roads  and 
automobilos  have  served  to  increase  the  distance  which  students  travel  from 
homo  for  purposes  of  attending  college  and  have  done  much  to  remove  mountains 
as  educational  barriers;  consequently,  leaver  and  Rutherford  are  today  in 
less  than  a  throe  hours  drive  of  each  other  and  find  themselves  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  competing  with  each  other  for  students  and  for  financial 
support. 

B.  Plants  and  Facilities. 

1.   Weaver  Coll jgo. 

Weaver  College  is  situated  upon  a  rough  but  naturally  picturesque 
campus  and  its  plant  comprises  three  buildings  of  varying  ages,  a  part  of 
the  Administration  Building,  for  example,  having  been  constructed  in  the 
year,  1873.   The  building,  though  substantial,  is  not  at  all  modern  and 
possesses  no  conveniences  whatever.   It  is  poorly  equipped  and  because  of 
the  few  water  outlots  in  the  building  is  hardly  a  model  of  sanitation  or  of 
fire  protection.    Some  of  its  planning  is  likewise  antiquated.    The  girls' 
dormitory  and  dining  hall  are  also  old  and  a  replacement  is  badly  needod. 
Inadequate  bath  and  toilet  faciliti  >s  obtain  and  while  the  building  has  been 
remodeled  and  seemingly  has  had  all  reasonable  attention  given  to  its  appear- 
ance, it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  made  into  a  thoroughly  attractive  build- 
ing adapted  to  modern  school  needs.   Tho  boys'  hall  is  newer,  having  been 
built  in  1910,  and  is,  thorcforc,  much  better  and  much  more  useable.   While 
there  are  some  questionable  features  as  to  its  desigii  and  construction,  no 
serious  criticism  could  be  lodged  against  it. 
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There  are  55  acres  in  the  "ifeaver  campus,  of  which  ten  acres  are  used 
for  a  garden  and  10  acres,  including  an  artificial  lake,  are  rented  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.    There  is  much  need  for  landscaping  lut  the  setting  is 
naturally  one  of  beauty  and  possesses  great  artistic  possiMlities.   The 
Weaver  campus  is  likewise  a  point  of  great  historic  interest,  particularly 
to  Methodists  of  V/estem  North  Carolina. 

2.   Rutherford  College. 

The  plant  at  Rutherford  College  comprises  three  buildings  used  for 
educational  purposes  in  addition  to  certain  barns  and  other  farm  buildings. 
The  Administration  Building  is  old  but  has  been  remodeled  in  recent  years 
and  is  in  fair  condition.    The  auditorium  constitues  a  great  fire  hazard 
which  is  partly  offset  by  the  presence  of  numerous  fire  extinguishers  in  the 
building.   The  furniture  and  laboratory  equipment  are  only  fair,  most  of 
the  latter  appearing  to  Tbe  homemade  though  it  is  good  of  its  kind.    The 
library  appears  to  be  adequate. 

The  boys'  dormitory,  which  is  the  newest  building  upon  the  campus,  is 
fireproof,  but  is  decidedly  lacking  in  point  of  attractiveness.  The  hall- 
ways are  narrow  and  dark  and  the  floors  of  the  rooms  are  of  rough  concrete. 
Though  it  is  an  exceedingly  substantial  building,  with  the  improvement  of 
homes,  through  the  giving  of  more  attention  to  items  of  beauty  and  conven- 
ience, it  is  highly  probable  that  this  building  will  not  long  prove  attrac- 
tive to  prospective  students. 

The  gymnasium  is  large,  being  of  ample  height  and  size,  but  possesses 
a  very  dangerous  and  splintery  floor  and  has  no  seating  facilities  or 
apparatus r 

The  barn  and  farm  equipment  appear  to  be  good  and  the  college  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  pedigreed  live  stock  which  it  is  raising.    The  school 
farm  was  reported  to  be  a  success  though  no  cost  accounting  was  available 
concerning  its  operation. 


C.   Trends  in  Student  Patronage. 

1.   Enrollment  Totals  and  by  Classes. 

The  table  below  presents  in  comprehensive  ^orri  the  student  enrollment 
trends  from  the  point  of  both  totals  and  class  enrollments  over  the  period 
studied.    A  decrease  in  academy  enrollments,  which  is  easily  explainable 
in  the  light  of  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  accredited  high  schools, 
is  to  be  noted  in  each  institution  together  with  a  discontinuance  of  the 
high  school  department  at  Weaver  College  in  1929. 

The  college  enrollment  at  Weaver,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  a 
rather  steady  and  wholesome  increase  from  year  to  year,  1931  -  '32,  record- 
ing 114  college  students.    Rutherford  has  likewise  shown  a  rather  steady 
increase  until  a  high  mark  of  110  college  students  was  reached  last  year. 
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In  spite  of  thcso  increases  the  maintenance  of  two  separate  institutions, 
each  with  such  a  small  student  "body  is  a  question  demanding  serious  consider- 
ation and  one  which  is  disciissod  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Table  VII 

Enrollment  by  classos  in  Weavor  and  Rutherford  Colleges. 

Weaver  College  Rutherford  College. 

Acad.   Fresh.  Soph.  Total  .^cad.   Fresh.  Soph.   Total 


1921-' 22 

59 

22 

25 

106 

1922-' 23 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

1926-'27 

59 

51 

35 

145 

1931-' 32 

(Discon' 
1929 

d) 

82 

32 

114 

163 

30 

6 

199 

83 

58 

14 

155 

26 

86 

24 

136 

2.   Geographic  Distribution  of  Students. 

The  maps  which  constitute  exhibits  III  and  IV  show  the  home  counties 
of  the  college  students  who  attended  Weaver  anr!  Rutherford  Colleges  respective- 
ly during  the  years  1921  -  '22,  1926-' 27,  and  1931  -  '32,  with  the  exception 
that  the  enrollment  at  Rutherford  as  of  the  year  1921  -  '  22  was  not  availablo 
and  the  enrollment  of  1922  -  '23  was  substituted  therefor.    On  each  map  the 
college  students  of  ton  years  ago  aro  shown  in  green,  those  of  1926-' 27  are 
shown  in  red,  and  those  of  1931  -  '  32  are  shown  in  blue.    Each  dot  represents 
ono  student  and  oach  star  15  students.    The  colored  circles  include  the  area 
from  which  50%   of  the  college  students  of  the  respective  years  included  in 
this  analysis  came.   These  maps  reveal  the  following  significant  facts: 

(l)   Weaver  College  circles  aro  steadily  contracting.    It  will  bo 
noted  that  a  slight  contraction  occurred  during  the  first  half  of  this  decade 
and  that  a  vory  marked  contraction  has  occurred  sinco  1926-  '27.    Inasmuch 
as  the  college  enrollment  at  Weaver  has  increased  during  that  period  this 
contracting  can  only  mean  that  Weaver  is  serving  a  more  limited  area  than 
formerly  and  the  largo  number  of  stars  and  dots  in  Buncombe  County  give  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  patronage  of  Weaver  College  is  steadily  becoming 
more  local;  that  is,  that  xx  it  is  receiving  an  increasingly  greater  propor- 
tion of  its  support  from  its  own  community  and  from  Asheville.   Wo  were 
told  that  the  bus  company  has  made  a  vory  attractive  and  wholly  nominal 
price  to  students  coming  out  from  Asheville  to  attond  Weaver  College  and 
that  apparently  this,  along  with  other  inducements,  has  boon  leading  increas- 
ing numbers  of  Asheville  students  to  attend  this  Institution. 

(2)   Rutherford  circles  are  much  more  erratic  and  show,  during 
the  first  give  years,  a  noticeable  reduction  in  radius  and  a  very  marked 
expansion  during  the  last  five  years.    The  situation  at  Rutherford,  it 
must  bo  borne  in  mind,  is  markedly  different  from  that  at  Weaver  in  that 
Rutherford  has  no  appreciable  home-town  support  and  no  city  immediately  at 
hand  to  which  it  can  look  as  a  source  of  local  support.    If  Rutherford  is 
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to  secure  a  student  body  it  must  attract  it  from  further  distances.   Apparent- 
ly, the  school  has  boon  very  diligont  during  recent  years  in  cultivating  a 
wider  territory. 

(3)   There  is  oons id or able  overlapping  apparent.   Weaver,  partic- 
ularly, has  boon  dipping  into  the  territory  lying  East  of  -Rutherford  and  has 
boon  securing  from  year  to  year  a  sprinkling  of  students  from  the  extreme 
Eastern  part  of  tho  State.    Rutherford,  in  turn,  has  g.ono  to  tho  cxtrcmo 
westorn  part  of  tho  state  to  attract  a  few  of  its  students. 

Reference  to  exhibit  I  will  show  very  decided  overlapping  of  the  cir- 
cles which  include  50%  of  the  respective  student  bodies  and  will  show  a  lart 
common  area  included  within  tho  50%  circles  of  the  two  colleges.    It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Woavor  Collogo  itself  is  located  vri.tb.in  the  50%  circle 
of  Rutherford  College. 

3.   Denominational  Preferences  of  Studonts. 

Table  VIII  below,  gives  information  relative  to  the  number  of  Metho- 
dists and  non-Methodists  and  shows  tho  percentage  of  the  student  body  who 
aro  of  Methodist  faith  in  Weaver  and  Ruthorford  Colleges. 

Table  VIII 

Numbers  of  Methodists  and  non-Methodists  in  Weaver  and  Ruthorford 
Colleges  during  tho  yoar  1931  -  '32.  (  ".ccurato  data  for  previous  years 
unobtainable) . 

Methodists        Non-Hcthodists   %  Methodists 
Weaver  College  "  67  "    47     ~"      58.7 

Rutherford  Coll  ego  -  121  15  88.9 

It  will  be  noted  that  at  Weaver  the  percontago  of  Methodists  is  58.7 
and  at  Rutherford  88.9. 

It  will  be  noted  in  table  IX  bolow,  which  shows  the  percentage  of  Meth- 
odists in  a  number  of  other  Methodist  colleges  which  have  recently  been  sur- 
veyed, that  tho  Methodist  constituency  in  Weaver  and  Rutherford  Colleges 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  in  othor  institutions. 

Tablo  IX 

Perccntago  of  Methodist  Students  in  certain  Methodist  Colleges 
recently  studied: 

Millsaps  ------____  51.6  Grenada  --------  63.7 

Whitworth  ---------   69.8  Emory  University  --  57 

Emory  Jr.  (Valdosta)  -  -  -  _  57.1  Roinhardt  -------  65 

Emory  Jr.  (Oxford >)    -  -  -  -  75.6  Young  Karris -  -   60.1 

Andrew  ---  ___  68.5  LaGrango  College  --  -  -  76.4 

We  si cyan  ----_____   67.5 
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Tho  conclusion  is  obvious  that  Mothodist  Colleges  are  no  longer 
sorting  exclusively  a  Mothodist  constituency,   Tho  percentage  of  Metho- 
dists attending  Rutherford  is  unusually  high,  while  the  percentage  at 
T/eavcr,  low  by  comparison,  is  easily  explainable  because  of  an  increasing 
patronage  from  Ashoville,  which  is  attractod  by  goographic  rathor  than 
denominational  considerations. 


Q;   Finances: 

1.   Financial  Policies. 

Both  "/caver  and  Rutherford  operated  upon  the  policy  of  providing 
educational  service  at  a  low  cost,  are  maintaining  tuition  and  other 
charges  upon  a  much  lower  level  than  is  the  aver ago  among  oducational 
institutions. . 

A  list  of  stronger  junior  institutions,  solectod  at  random  but  includ- 
ing schools  of  both  the  more  expensive  and  the  loss  expensive  typos,  appears 
in  the  tablos  bolow  and  it  will  be  observed  that  by  comparison,  both  IToavor 
and  Ruthorford  are  decidedly  low  in  the  matter  of  tuition  and  other  charges, 

Tabic  X. 

Tuition  charges  at  Weaver  and  Ruthorford  Colleges,  as  compared  with 
tuition  charged  at  certain  of  tho  stronger  junior  collogos  of  Southern 
Methodism: 

Tuition  and  Fees, 
por  student  per  year . 

TJhitworth $120.00 

Weathorford  -  126.25 

Lon  Morris  -  _________  150.00 

Galloway  -  __________  148.00 

Emory,  Jr.  College   (Oxford)  -  165.00 

Emory,  Jr.  Collopn   (valdosta)  -  -  165.00 

Hiwassoe ____ 87.00 

Rutherford  --  ______  89.00 

Weaver  ------------  89.00 

Table  XI 

Total  charges,  including  tuition,  fees,  board  and  room,  at  YJeavor 
and  Rutherford  Colleges,  as  compared  with  total  charges  at  certain  of  tho 
stronger  junior  collogos  of  Southern  Methodism: 

W-istmoorland ________  §523,00 

Andrew  College 396.00 

Emory  Jr.  College,  (Oxford)  -  -  465.00 

Emory,  Jr.  Collego  (Valdosta)  420,00 

Hiwasseo  Colloge  --_-____  258,00 

Rutherford  College  f- -  282.50 

Yifeaver  Colloge  -----_--_  276,00 
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A  furthor  comparison  which  is  interesting  is  with  c  rtain  institu- 
tions which  operate  on  solf-holp  basis.   Park  College  (Mo.)  for  cxamplo, 
a  well  established  standard  institution  which  has  long  operated  on  the  basis 
of  allowing  students  to  work  for  part  of  their  expenses,  charges  its  -students 
$300.00  per  year  plus  15  hours  of  work  per  week  in  the  buildings,  or  on  the 
grounds,  and  Berea  College  charges  $156.40  por  year  plus  10  to  20  hours  work 
per  wook  on  tho  part  of  tho  studonts.   It  will  be  observed  that  costs  at 
Weaver  and  Rutherford  aro  loss  than  tho  actual  cash  required  to  attend  Park 
Colloge,  and  that  when  reasonable  allowance  is  mado  for  the  time  which  each 
studont  at  Borea  Colloge  sponds  in  work  tho  costs  at  Weaver  and  Rutherford 
arc  also  loss  than  tho  cost  at  Boroa. 

In  standard  junior  colleges,  which  are  operated  on  tho  non-coopera- 
tive basis,  the  plan  regularly  followed  by  Weaver  and  Rutherford,  (though 
each  of  these  schools  provides  part  time  work  for  a  number  of  students), 
tho  charges  range  from  §350.00  upward.    Since  colleges  aro  not  profit- 
making  institutions  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  in  cutting  student 
charges  to  the  low  level  applied  in  these  two  colleges,  educational  effi- 
ciency must  have  been  impaired,  and  certain  educational  values  must  have 
boon  omitted  from  the  offorings  of  the  institutions, 

2.   Financial  Progress  of  tho  Schools. 

(a)   ^oaver  College. 

Table  XII  below,  attempts  to  set  forth  a  picture  of  the  financial 
progress  of  Weaver  College  at  5-year  intervals  over  the  docade  just  ended. 
The  figures  are  gathered,  as  indicatod,  from  official  audits  of  tho  institu- 
tion or  from  Ttexlance  sheets  furnished  by  the  college. 

Table  XII 

Financial  progress  of  Weavor  College  over  a  ten-year  period,  1922^1932.- 


From  audit, 
1922 


From  audit,    From  Balance  Sheet 
1927.       of  5/25,  1932. 


Assets:- 

Campus,  Land 
and  Buildings  - 
Equipment  - 
Contingent  - 
Endowment  - 
Loan  &  Scholarship 

Funds  - 
Current  Assets 

Total  Assets  - 


$106,202.77 
191,52 


10,992.67 
$117, 386.96 


$106,637,56 

4,483.00 

521.58 

487.91 
6,781.42 

^118,911,47 


$107,478.48 

8,267.08 

2,117.41 

100,000.00 

1,279.96 
6,427.59 

$225,570.52 


Liabilities: 

Bonded  Indebted- 
ness -  10,000.00 
Current  Liabilities    27,035.93 


10,000.00 
14,296.46 


10,000.00 
16,143.92 


Total  Liabilities  - 


ii    37.035.93 


S  24_2.9fi.4-fi 
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Net  Worth  - 

Gain  ovor  5-yr.  Period  - 

Gain  ovor  10-Yr .  Period  - 

Commonts  on  the  talle: 


Tablo  XII,  Cont'd. 
0  80,351.03 


094,615.01    $199,426.60 

14,263.98    104,811.59 

119,075.57 


(l.)  It  should  bo  pointed  out  that  an  analysis  of  the  endowment 
listed  above  as  $100.* 000,  shows  a  par  value  of  only  099,542.76,  and  that  of 
that  amount  $17,206.26  are  in  personal  notes.    While  the  consideration 
involved  in  the  making  of  those  notes  is  not  sot  forth  in  the  audit,  it 
may  bo  assumed  that  they  represent  pledges  to  the  endowment  fund.   As  such 
they  would  not  "Bra  accepted  as  endowment  by  the  Standardizing  Agencies  and 
they  should,  therefore,  be  removed  from  the  endowment  figures  of  this  report* 
If  this  is  done,  ""caver  will  be  shown  to  have  an  actual  endowment  of 
$82,336.50.    f 18, 000  of  the  ""eaver  endowment  is  reported  as  having  been 
deposited  with  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  for  investment  and  no 
schodulo  or  analysis  of  this  amount  was  furnished. 

(Z),     A  slight  depreciation  has  been  allowed  on  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, but  there  is  no  depreciation  shown  on  buildings,  though  in  general 
old  buildings  show  heavy  depreciation. 

The  increase  in  value  of  the  plant,  as  shown,  is  due  to  expenditures 
for  improvements.   For  example,  §700.00  was  oxpondod  for  such  in  1928. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this,  and  other  improvements,  approach  the 
amount  which  should  be  deducted  for  depreciation.   An  appraisal  of  the 
plant,  by  competent  parties  would  doubtless  show  a  much  lower  valuation  than 
is  rccordod  in  th  i  audits. 

(3)   Some  items  listed  as  wholly  new,  that  is,  appearing  for  the 
first  time  in  later  audits,  were  probably  present  earlier  and  were  merely 
"picked  up"  in  recent  years  due  to  better  book-keeping.    For  example,  in 
the  assots  of  1932  there  appears  a  library  item  of  06,000.00.   It  is  prob- 
able that  the  college  had  maintained  a  library  throughout  the  years  and 
that,  though  additions  had  been  made  to  it,  not  all  of  this  amount,  ovor 
and  above  a  reasonable  allowance  for  depreciation  and  upkeep,  had  been 
oxponded  during  this  five-year  period, 

(4)  Operating  deficits  seem  to  have  boon  common  during  the  period 
studied.   The  1932  liabilities  for  example,  include  02,838.37  due  teachers 
for  services  rendered  during  the  school  year,  1930-' 31. 

(5)  "Contingent  assets",  in  the  1032  statement  include  the 
following  items  of  highly  uncertain  value: 

01,441.05  in  accounts  at  Farmers  &  Traders  Bank,  -  closed; 
0  676.36  in  an  ex-student's  pledge,  of  many  years  standing, 
which,  with  the  passing  of  y ears,  showed  but  small  variation  as  to  the  amount,- 
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(6)  Listed  in  curront  assets  arc  accounts  receivable  marked, 
"doubtful",  and  amounting  to  $2,336.27.  It  is  probablo  that  this  item 
should  havo  been  listed  "contingent"  in  the  category  abovo. 

(7)  Evon  with  thoso  doubtful  account  included  in  curront  assets, 
the  current  assets  of  1932  aro  exceeded  nearly' throe  to  one  by  curront 
liabilities.   Bankers  say  that  any  institution  or  individual,  to  bo  eco- 
nomically safe,  should  have  a  ratio  of  two  to  ono  in  favor  of  curront  assots 
over  current  liabilities.    In  other  words,  Woavor  urgently  needs  at  least 
$10,000  more  than  is  at  present  in  sight  in  order  that  it  may  come  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  1932  -  1 33,  without  a  deficit. 

(8)  oavcr  enjoys  a  roasonably  satisfactory  local  support, $1, 500 
having  boon  roco'ived  from  that  sourco  last  yoar. 

(9)  Wo  should  beware  of  too  much  optimism  over  the  groat  increase 
in  endowment  during  the  period  stated*.   As  Dr.  Brown  pointed  out  in  his 
survey  mado  in  1929,  this  increase  is  chiofly  the  result  of  a  large  bonofac- 
tion  which  might  not  bo  duplicatod  again  for  many  years  to  come   Evon 
with  that  largo  gift,  however,  and  with  the  increase  in  endowment  -,vhich 
Weaver  has  recorded,  there  still  exists  an  urgont  demand  for  at  least  another 
$100,000  of  endowment  if  the  college  is  to  meet  minimum  standards. 

(b)   Ruthorford  College. 

We  were  able  to  secure  only  two  audits  from  Ruthorford  Colloge  and 
each  of  these  covered  a  period  of  several  years.    It  seems  that  it  has  bcci. 
tho  practico  there  to  have  audits  mado  only  vory  infrequently;  nonce,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  the  figures  presented  in  an  audit  of  1925  and  again 
those  sot  forth  in  an  audit  of  1931.   Those,  however,  should  furnish  somo 
basis  for  comparison  and  are,  therefore,  shown  in  table  XII  bolow: 

Table  XIII 

Financial  progress  of  Rutherford  Colloge  over  a  six-year  period,  as 
rovoaled  in  college  audits  of  May  31,  1925,  and  August  31,  1931i 


Assots: 

Campus,  Land  and  Buildings  - 
Equipment  ---------- 

Endowmont  ---------- 

Annuities  ---------- 

Loan  Funds  --------- 

Curront  Assets  ------  - 


Audit  of 
1925. 

$102,300.00 

5,000.00 

21,000.00 

1,700.00 

850.00 

542.55 


Audit  of 
1951. 

$165,400.00 

11,180.00 

136,150.00 

1,000.00 

11,822.89 


.^131,392.55 


$325,552.89 
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Table  XI II,    Cont '  d . 

Liabilities: 

Mortgage —  $  22,500.00 

Bondod  Indobtcdnoss  -  -  $   2,500.00  8,600.00 

Roserve  to  Cover  Annuities  1,700.00  1,000.00 

Current  Liabilities  *  J.2,521.37'  41,318.06 

TOTALS  -  16,721,37  73,418.06 

Not  Worth 114,671.18  252,134.85 

♦Included  $2,867.61  accrued  teachers  salaries 

Comments  on  the  abovo  tablo: 

(l)   The  accounting  systom  at  Ruthorford  is  in  serious  confusion  in 
that  no  cost  accounting  has  bean  shown  on  the  oporation  of  the  farm  and  in 
that,  as  stated  above,  audits  have  not  been  made  annually.   It  i s  not  clear 
why  an  analysis  of  the  1925' audit  was  ordered  made  by  another  audit  company 
in  1927.   A  careful  study  of  tho  wholo  financial  situation  at  Rutherford 
should  bo  mado  and  a  moro  dotailod  and  adoquatc  accounting  system  set  up. 

(2)  A  disappoaranco  of  a  $850.00  loan  fund  is  noted  during  tho 
fivo  yoars  and  the  audit  does  not  show  whether  it  has  been  dissipated  or 
whether  it  is  includod  in  some  oS   the  othor  figures  in  tho  1931  roport. 

(3)  There  is  a  strong  suggestion  that  the  endowment  figure  set 
forth  in  the  two  audits  may  bo  over-estimated.    In  1925,  for  example,  of 
the  $21,000  listed  as  endowment  only  $12,500  are  invested  in  securities,  and 
tho  remaining  $8,500  boing  in  notes  mado  to  tho  college  by  individuals* 

It  is  not  clear  whether  those  notes  are  made  to  cover  loans  which  have  boon 
mado  to  them  from  tho  ond ovation t  fund,  or  whether  thoy  are  made  to  cover 
pledges  which  thoy,  thomselves,  have  made  to  tho  endowment  fund  of  tho 
college;  but,  in  any  event,,  there  is  no  up-to-date  record  of  payments  on 
interest  and  principle  on  theso  notes,    Tho  endowment  income  of  1925  is 
not  listed  as  such,  though  it  may  be  includod  among  other  receipts. 

In  1931,  of  the  $136,150  set  forth  as  endowment,  $23,250  arc  in  individ- 
ual notes  similar  to  thoso  described  above.   $38,300  of  the  endowment  fund 
is  marked,  "tiod  up",  and  $2,000  is  moroly  labeled  as  a  bequest  with  no 
investment  shown.   iKftraxKxit  Wore  it  not  for  tho  fact  that  the  endowment 
income  of  1930-' 31  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $5,968.57,  there  would  bo  strong 
reason  to  believe  that,  since  thoso  sums  amount  to  nearly  ono-half  of  tho 
total  endowment  figure,  tho  actual  productive  endowment  might  not  exceed 
$72,900.    This  lattor  amount  is  shown  to  bo  invested  in  good  stocks  and 
securitios. 

(4)   Tho  increase  in  current  liabilities  over  tho  five-year 
period  is  a  subject  for  considerable  apprehension.    Thoy  have  now  reached 
nearly  a  throe  to  one  ratio/  over  curront  assets. 
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(5)  No  doprociation  has  "boon  allowod  on  buildinps  and  no  rocont 
appraisal  has  boon  made  of  the  real  property. 

(6)  Tho  indebtodnoss  quotod  is  subject  to  certain  revisions  in 
the  light  of  an  item  not  listed  in  the  audit,  i.  o.  an  athletic  indebtedness 
of  $3,000  which  should  bo  added  to  the  liabilities  as  listed  in  tho  table* 
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IV.   COLLEGES  FOR  "JOMEN 

A.  Location. 

1.  Davonport  ^ollogo. 

Davonport  College  is  located  in  Lenoir,  a  beautiful  little  City  of 
3,718  population,  which  is  the  county  soat  of  Caldwell  County.   It  is  situ- 
ated just  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  with  an  elevation  of  some  1200  feet 
above  sea  level.   IVhilo  not  on  a  trunk  highway,  or  rail  line,  it  has  paved 
roads  and  a  branch  railway  and  thus  enjoys  easy  connections  with  major  center: 
in  various  directions.   nYith  reference  to  our  other  colleges,  it  is  located 
about  18  miles  north  of  Rutherford,  and  approximately  75  miles  from  leaver 
College  on  the  West,  and  125  miles  from  Greensboro  College  on  the  East. 


2.   Greensboro  College 

Greensboro  College  is  located  in  tho  City  of  Greensboro  which  is  the 
county  scat  of  Guilford  County.   Greensboro  is  an  enterprising  City  of 
43,525  population  and  is  the  trade  center  for  a  considerable  surrounding 
territory.   Like  most  other  towns  of  importance  through  that  section  of 
North  Carolina,  Greensboro  has  extensive  manufacturing  interests.    It  is 
also  an  educational  center  of  some  note,  boasting  the  presence  not  only  of 
Greensboro  Collogo  for  "/omon,  but  also  of  II.  C:   State  College  for  'Vomon,  an 
Institution  which  enrolls  some  1,800  students  annually.   With  reference  to 
other  Methodist  colleges  not  mentioned  above,  Greensboro  is  v/ithin  54  miles 
of  Duke  University  at  Durham,  N.  C,  and  is  within  approximately  100  miles 
of  Randolph-Macon  College  for  Women  in  Virginia.   While  it  no  doubt  exper- 
iences more  or  loss  scvoro  competition  from  N.  C.  State  College  for  "women 
in  Greensboro,  and  from  the  Undergraduate  Women'  s  College  of  Duke  University, 
at  Durham,  it  is  doubtful  if  an  appreciable  degree  of  competition  exists 
between  Greensboro  and  Randolph-Macon.   For  institutions  of  this  sort,  a 
state  line  usually  forms  an  attendance  barrier  which  is  not  frequently 
crossed. 


Plants  and  Facilities. 


1.   Davenport  Collogo. 

Davenport  College  is  situated  upon  an  18  acre  campus  which  has  a  very 
attractive  setting.   Much  commendable)  landscaping  has  been  done  upon  the 
college  property  and  the  flowers  being  cultivated  there  add  materially  to 
tho  beauty  of  the  School's  surroundings.   An  extensive  vegetable  garden 
on  the  lower  part  of  tho  campus  indicates  that  the  practical  has  not  boon 
neglected  in  favor  of  tho  artistic.   The  natural  topography  of  the  campus 
is  such  as  to  invite  further  artistic  touches  and  as  to  lond  itself  easily 
to  further  boautif ication. 

Ono  of  tho  buildings  on  tho  Davenport  campus  is  the  original  structuro 
in  which  the  collcgo  began  its  work.  It  was  orected  in  1855  and  is  still  in 
good  repair  and  apparently  very  substantial'.   It  has  been  well  kept  and  has 
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boon  modornizod  as  far  as  such  is  possible.  It  is,  at  present,  used  in 
part  as  a  dormitory  and  in  part  for  music  studios  and  social  activities. 
Seemingly,  its  groatost  disadvantage  is  tho  fire  hazard  which  it  constitutes, 

Anothor  building,  erected  in  1914,  is  in  good  repair  and  is  well 
adapted  to  class  room  and  dormitory  use.   Tho  dining  hall,  science  and  art 
building,  built  in  1926,  is  gonorally  satisfactory,  but  so ems  of  cheap  con- 
struction.  Tho  composition  floor  in  the  dining  room,  for  example,  has  de- 
veloped bad  flaws,  and  presents  an  unsightly  appearance.    The  furniture  and 
equipment  of  offices,  laboratories,  library,  and  dormitories,  soems  adequate 
to  the  noods  of  a  small  junior  college.   Some  of  the  class  room  furnituro, 
however,  should  bo  replacod. 

2.  Greensboro  College, 

Greensboro  Collogo  has  a  very  attractive  campus  with  an  ox ten- 
sive front  lawn  dotted  by  large  shade  trees.    Tho  work  of  the  collogc  is 
carried  on  in  four  largo  buildings  which  house  the  administrative  offices, 
class  room,  library,  laboratories,  fine  arts,  dormitories  and  gymnasium. 
Tho  dormitories,  though  not  new,  are  well  oreservod  and  are  doubtless  ade- 
quate to  tho  demands  made  upon  them.   Class  rooms  and  laboratories  are  like- 
wise adequate.   A  new  and  beautiful  chapel  building  provides  excellent 
quarters  for  most  of  tho  music  department  and  for  some  of  the  other  fine  arts 
work.    If,  hoxvevor,  tho  collogo  is  to  continue  to  offer  educational  scrvico 
adequate  to  the  noods  of  its  day,  particularly  if  it  is  to  serve  a  larger 
student  body,  it  must,  within  a  very  fow  years,  have  more  buildings  not  so 
much  in  tho  form  of  roplacomonts,  as  in  the  naturo  of  additions  to  the  prosent 
plant. 

C»  Trends  in  Student  Patronage. 

1.   Enrollments  -  Totals  and  by  Classes. 

(a)   Davenport  College. 

Tho  enrollment  trends  at  Davenport,  both  as  to  toci  total  enrollment 
and  as  to  academic  distribution,  is  shown  in  T-ablo  XIV  below: 

Tablo  XIV 

Enrollments  in  Davenport  College  by  classes  during  the  school 
years  1921-' 22,  1926-'27,  and  1931-' 32: 

Academy 
Year  Students     Freshmen    Sophomores    Total 

1921  -  '22  89  10  11       110 

1926  -  '27  34  38  30       102 

1931  -  '32  10  51  38        99 
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It  will  bo  notod  from  this  tablo  that  tho  academy,  or  high  school 
department,  at  Davonport,  has  all  "but  reached  the  vanishing  point.   As 
has  been  pointed  out  slsowhere,  this  is  wholly  a  natural  trend  due  to  the 
increased  number  of  accredited  high  schools.    It  will  be  observed  that  the 
collogc  enrollment,  on  the  other  hand,  has  boon  steadily  increasing,  but 
that  it  has  not  increased  sufficiently  to  off-set  the  losses  in  academy 
onrollmont.   The  fact  that  tho  total  enrollmont  has  hung  around  the  100 
mark  over  a  period  of  yoars  very  naturally  givos  rise  to  a  question  concern- 
ing the  economies  involved  in  tho  jsaKxyxMg  caring  for  so  small  an  educational 
group,  a  question  which  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  Section  I,  of  this 
report* 

(b)   Greensboro  College. 

Similar  data  to  the  above  is  sot  forth  concerning  Greonsboro 
Colloge  in  Tablo  XV  below: 

Table  XV 

Enrollment  in  Greonsboro  Collogo  by  classes  during  the  school  years, 
1921  -  '22,  1926  -  '27,  and  1931  -  '  32t 

Year  Freshmon       Sophs.    Juniors    Soniors   Total 

1921  -  '22       111  64         37        47       259 

1926  -  '27       129  73         35        61       298 

1931  -  '32        57  51         40        63       211 

From  the  above  table  it  will  bo  noted  that  Greensboro  College  experienced 
a  steady  and  wholesomo  gain  in  enrollmont  during  tho  first  five  years  of 
the  decado,  but  that  it  has  suffered  a  sharp  docline  in  enrollment  during 
the  last  fivo  years.    Tho  fact,  however,  that  tho  drop  in  enrollment  occurs 
wholly  within  tho  freshmon  and  sophomore  classes  would  socm  to  indicate  that 
instead  of  having  been  distributed  over  the  five-year  period,  tho  falling  off 
in  attendance  did  not  begin  until  two  yoars  ago.   Since  this  is  true,  tho 
dopression  might  reasonably  be  suggested  as  one  of  the  logical  causes  of  the 
decrease   Comparison  with  recent  enrollment  figures  from  other  colleges, 
however,  shows  no  such  general  reduction  in  the  number  of  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores.   It  has  boon  thought,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  local  condition  and 
that  there  must  bo  other  factors  contributing  to  Greonsboro' s  decreased 
student  body.   For  that  reason,  tho  enrollment  of  undergraduate  women  at 
Dufao  has  been  studied*   Nothing  convincing  was  revealed,  hov/cver,  by  resolv- 
ing these  enrollments  into  classes* 

2,  •  Denominational  Preferences. 

Table  XVI  below,  shows  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  Methodist 
students  in  Davonport  and  Greensboro  Colleges  during  tho  school  year  1931-' 32: 
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Tablo  XVI 

Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Methodist  Studonts  in  Davonport  and  Greensboro 
Colleges  during  the  School  Year,  1931  -  '32: 

Methodists     Non-Moth'  s .    Total    %   Methodists 

Davenport  -,  72  27  99  70.9 

Greensboro  -  153  58  211  72.5 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  a  remarkably  large  proportion 
of  tho  students  in  each  of  theso  Institutions  wore  Methodists.   (For  compari- 
sons, sec  Table  IX,  in  Section  III,  of  this  report.)    It  would  SGom  from 
this  largo  proportion  that  both  schools  are  serving,  in  very  largo  measuro, 
a  Methodist  constituency,  and  that  tho  Methodists  of  Western  North  Carolina 
are  strongly  committed  to  the  principle  of  separate  education  for  women  under 
denominational  auspices. 

3.   Geographic  Distribution  of  Studonts. 

(a)   -Davenport  College. 

Exhibit  V  presents,  by  means  of  a  map,  the  distribution  of  the  collogo 
studonts  at  Davenport  as  of  tho  years  1921  -  '22,  1926  -  '27,  and  1931  -  '32, 
respectively. 

According  to  tho  plan  followed  in  Section  III,  each  dot  upon  the  map 
represents  one  student  and  each  star  represents  fifteen  students. 

Tho  colors  are  indicative  of  the  years  covered  in  the  study,  green 
being  usod  to  indicate  the  distribution  of  the  1921  -  ' 22  student  body;  red 
the  student  body  of  1926  -  '26,  and  blue  the  student  body  of  1931  -  '32-. 
This  exhibit  reveals  that  very  few  students  have  come  to  Davenport  from  the 
mountain  soction,  though  Davenport  is  often  thought  of,  along  with  Rutherford 
and  Yii'caver,  as  a  mountain  school.   These  maps  indicate  that  a  great  majority 
of  its  students  came  from  the  counties  lyinr  to  the  South  and  East  of  the 
scat  of  the  Institution. 

The  circles  which  enclose  50%  of  the  respective  student  bodies  remain 
almost  constant  throughout  tho  ten-year  period.   It  will  bo  noted,  however, 
that  they  dip  far  over  towards  Groensboro  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  a 
considerable  area  of  overlapping  and  of  competition. 

(b)  Greensboro  Collogo. 

Exhibit  VI  shows  the  distribution  of  tho  three  studont  bodies  of 
Greensboro  College. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  things  in  these  exhibits  is  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  students  attonding  Greensboro  College.    It  can  bo  scon,  at  a 
glance,  that  Groensboro  has  a  Stato-wido  reach  and  that  it  is  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  thoory,  an  Institution  serving  both  Conferences  of  the  State. 
This  is  a  wholesome  condition.   A  slight  drawing  in  of  the  circles  is  to  bo 


notod  throughout  tho  period  hut  this  reduction  is  not  sufficient  to  hG 
alarming  and  is  probably  caused,  in  large  part,  by  a  steadily  increasing 
local  patronage.    This  is  a  condition  which,  in  itsolf,  spoaks  well  for 
tho  collogo,  especially  when  its  sharp  competition  in  the  home  field  is 
considorod. 

(c)   Duke  University. 

It  has  boon  thought  well  to  prcsont,  in  this  connection,  some  analyses 
of  undergraduate  women  enrollments  at  Duke.    See  exhibit  VII.   From  this 
exhibit  it  is  apparont  that  there  has  boon  a  phenomenal  increase  in  tho  num- 
ber of  women  students  at  Duke  and  that  there  has  boon  a  correspondingly 
phonomenal  oxpansion  of  the  circles. 

A  decade  ago  the  women  in  attondanco  at  Duke,  for  instance,  (or  at  old 
Trinity  College  as  it  was  called  at  that  timo)  woro  drawn,  in  very  largo 
measure,  from  the  local  community.   Tho  circlo  enclosing  50%  of  that  year' s 
undorgraduato  women  students  is  exceedingly  smr.ll.   Tho  circlo  five  years 
ago  had  increased  its  radius  several  times  over,  and  the  distribution  of 
1931  -  '  32  was  so  wido-,  that  is,  it  contained  so  many  students  from  outside 
North  Carolina,  that  a  circle  enclosing  50%  of  the  students  was  not  practicable 
upon  a  state  map, 

Othor  data  which  a  further  analysis  of  tho  enrollment  of  undergraduate 
women  at  Duke  yields  may  be  found  in  table  XVII  below: 

Tabic  XVII 

Ecttont  to  which  Duke  has  drawn  its  undergraduate  '"/omen  Students 
from  Western  North  Carolina  Confer'  nee: 

1921-' 22-     1926-'27    1931-' 32 

Total  cnrollmont  Undorgraduato  "women  -        198  359      592 

No  from  1-7.  N.  C.  Conference  -  30  80       96 

Porcent  from  W.  N.  C.  Conference  15.1  22.2     16.2 

From  this  tablo  it  is  apparent  that  Duke  is  not  drawing  the  bulk,  or 
even  an  appreciable  part  of  its  increased  numbers  of  women  from  the  immediate 
territory  surrounding  Greensboro  College,  or  from  within  the  bounds  of  tho 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference. 

^ince  Groonsboro  is  an  Institution  of  the  two  Conferences,  however, 
Tabic  XVIII  below  also  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

Table  XVIII 

Numbers  and  percentages  of  Duke  Undorgraduato  "/omen  Studonts  from 
outsido  North  Carolina  in  1921  -  '22,  1926-' 27,  and  1931  -  '32: 

Number  of  Undergraduate  Percentage  of  total 
Women  from  Outside  II.  C.  Enrollment  of  Under- 
graduate Women. 
1921-'  22  10  5  plus 

1926-'27  30  8.S 

1931  -'32  273  4-6.1 
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In  this  tablo  it  is  indicated  that  but  small  competition  in  patronage 
oxists  botwoon  tho  two  Institutions  in  tho  Eastern  part  of  North  Carolina. 

The  totals  of  Duke  Undorgraduato  women,  vjhosc  homos  are  in  North 
Carolina,  arc  as  follows: 


1921  -  «22  - 
1926  -  '27  - 
1931  -  '32  - 


188 
329 
319 


The  fact  that  by  actual  count  Duke  drow  10  fewer  students  last  year  than 
five  years  ago  from  Greensboro' s  chief  patronizing  territory  dispels  any 
fear  that  the  latter  is  being  affected  by  tho  phenomenal  groxrth  of  Duke. 

Table  XVTII  above,  reveals  the  fact  that  Duko  is  fast  becoming  an 
Institution  which  is  national  in  scope,  and  that  its  increases  in  enrollment 
are  due,  chiefly,  to  an  influx  of  students  from  outside  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

Further  analysis  of  the  enrollment  of  Undergraduate  "W'onen  at  ^ukc  last 
year  indicatos  that  the  number  and  proportion  of  students  from  outside  of 
North  Carolina  is  increasing  annually.   Table  XIX  bolow,  is  illuminating 
upon  this  point. 

Tablo  XIX 

Numbers  and  percentages  of  Duke  Undergraduate  rfomon,  by  classes  from 
outside  North  Carolina  in  1931  -  '32: 


No.  in  Group 


No.  from  Outside 
North  Carolina. 


Pore entag o  f r om 
Outsido  North  Caro- 
1  ina . 


Seniors  - 
Juniors  - 
Sophomores  - 
Freshmen  - 


89 
122 
150 
231 


27 

41 

78 

123 


30.3 
33.6 
52.0 
53.2 


In  the  light  of  these  data  one  finds  little  evidence  that  the  decreased 
enrollment  at  Greensboro  is  due  to  the  larger  enrollment  upon  the  women' s 
campus  at  Duke  University.   It  is  not  at  all  clear  just  ishat  causes  tho 
decreased  enrollment  at  Greensboro,  but,  if  such  has  not  already  boon  dono, 
it  should  be  mado  the  subject  of  careful  study  and  detailed  analysis  by 
the  college  authorities.    Greensboro  faces  some  difficulties  but  they  are  not 
insuperable.   It  should  be  possible  to  overcome  them  within  the  next  few 
years  by  the  diligent  execution  of  vri.so  and  aggressive  policies.   Marked 
losses  in  freshmen  and  sophomore  enrollments  cannot  but  result  disastrously 
for  the  college  if  allowed  to  continue*   It  would  sen  that  Greensboro  should 
undertake,  as  a  major  projoct,  tho  bringing  of  its  regular  college  enrollment, 
exclusive  of  special  students,  back  to  the  300  mark  and  its  freshmen  classes 
up  to  a  minimum  onrollmont  of  130.   An  oducational  unit  of  this  size  lends 
itself  to  economical  administration  and  Greensboro'  s  plant  should  be  adequate 
to  moot  the  present  reasonable  needs  of  such  a  group. 
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D.   Finances 


1   Davenport  College. 

Table  XX  bolow  presents  the  financial  progress  of   Davenport 
College  over  the  ton-yoar  period  included  in  our  study. 

Table  AA 


Financial  progress  of  Davenport  Collcyo  over  ton-year  period  ending 
1932: 

Audit  of  1922    Audit  of  1927         Audit  of  1932 


Assets: 

Campus  and  Bldgs.  - 

$114,000 

$205,000.00 

^206,740.00 

Furniture  &  Equip' t. 

24,900 

27,088.45 

28,227.00 

Endowment  - 

150,000 

198,595.74 

168,695.74 

Loan  Funds  - 

5,512 

- 

- 

Current  As  sots  - 

4,237 

8,096.44 

9,088.56 

TOTALS  - 

298,649 

438,780.63 

412,751.30 

Liabilities: 

Bondod  Indobtednoss 

25,000 

-             **"   - 

* ",..  . 

Current  Liabilities  ■ 

5,260 

27,479.04 

21,950.96 

30,260 

27,479.04 

21,950.96 

NET  WORTH  - 

268,389 

411,301.59 

390,800.34 

Gain  over  5-yr.  Period 

— 

142,912.59 

— 

Loss   " 

— 

-- 

20,501.25 

Gain  over  10-yr.    " 

— 

— 

122,411.34 

Comments  on  abovo 

table:  • 

(1)  Tho  ondowment  figure  in  the  1922  audit  is  frankly  marked, 
"estimated"  and  no  schedule  of  ondowmont  amounts  or  investments  was  included 
in  tho  audit.. 

(2)  Current  assets  in  tho  1922  audit  amounting  to  i,?4,237.00  include 
tho  sum  of  yi,125.88  in  tho  form  of  "bills  receivable"  which  are  admittedly 
doubtful  and  aro  so  spocified  in  the  audit »■ 

(3)  Tho  1927  audit  shows  a  largo  increase  in  the  valuo  of  campus 
and  buildings.   Concerning  this,  tho  introductory  letter  which  is  part  of 
tho  audit  has  the  following  to  say:   "As  requested  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Shorrill, 
we  have  incrcasod  tho  value  of  tho  main  buildings,  ;,j6,000.00,  Cornelius 
Hall,  $5,000.00,  real  estate  ^25,000.00." 
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A  now  building  oroctod  in  1926  and  dosignod  to  servo  as  Dining  Hall, 
Science  and  Art  Building,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  this  audit.    In 
addition  to  that,  the  item  marked  "residences"  shows  an  incroaso  of  K7,500, 
An  analysis,  thorofore,  of  the  seemingly  largo  gain  in  buildings  and  grounds 
during  the  first  five  years  of  our  study  shows  that  of  the  $91, 000. 00  of 
apparent  gain,  $47,500,00  are  represented  by  a  now  building,  $36,000.00 
aro  the  result  of  marking  up  valuations  on  proporty  already  in  possession 
of  the  Collogo,  and  §7,500.00  are  represented  in  an  increase  in  tho  item 
carriod  as  "residences". 

(4)  The  endowment  of  1927  includes  -'"'104,900.00  of  "notes".   The 
general  tenor  of  tho  schedule,  however,  would  sugrest  that  much,  if  not  all 
of  this,  represents  investments  of,  rather  than  pledges  to  tho  endowment* 
Tho  incomo  from  endowment  for  that  year,  for  example,  was  $5,061.19. 

(5)  Though  a  very  substantial  loan  fund  is  shown  in  the  audit  of  1922, 
nothing  is  listod  under  that  head  in  1927  or  in  1932.    It  is  not  clear  as 
to  just  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  this  though  it  is  probable  that 

it  is  includod  with  some  other  permanent  fund  in  theso  later  reports. 

(6)  Tho  1932  report  shows  a  sharp  dropping  off  in  endowment  as  com- 
pared with  tho  1927  report,  the  sum  of  $29,900.00  soemingly,  having  dis- 
appeared presumably  through  an  unsuccossful  investment.   The  endowment 
income  for  1932,  howevor,  reached  tho  very  satisfactory  figure  of  $6,254.21. 

(7)  Tho  table  shows  a  very  marked  income  in  not  worth  during  the  first 
fivo  yoars  of  the  docado;  tho  loss  during  the  lattor  half  of  tho  period  sooms 
to  have  boon  duo  to  tho  loss  in  endowment.   Certain  gains  appear  in  other 
accounts,  namely,  in  the  value  of  buildings  which  probably  means  certain 
improvomonts  which  involved  capital  outlay.    There  is  also  a  decrease  in 
curront  liabilities  which  has  a  wholosomo  effect  upon  the  school' s  net  worth. 
Tho  gain  over  tho  ten-year  period  is  rathor  impressive  but  when  analyzed  it 
appears  mainly  in  buildings.   fhough  ono  new  building  was  constructed 
during  tho  timo,  it  must  bo  rememberod  that  $36,000  of  tho  apparent  gain 

is  duo  to  an  arbitrary  increase  in  property  valuations.    It  is  not  amiss 
to  suggest  hore  that  in  tho  light  of  recent  decreases  in  roal  estate  values^ 
it  would  probably  be  consistent  for  tho  school  now  to  reduce  these  figures 
to  tho  former  level,  allowing  for  this  increase.   The  actual  gain  is  not 
so  great  as  tho  apparent  gain. 

2.   Greensboro  Collugo, 

Tho  table  below  shows  tho  financial  progress  of  Groonsboro 
College  from  1922  -  1932* 
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Tabic  XXI 

Financial  progress  of  Greensboro  College,  1922  -  1932: 

Audit  of  1922  -    Audit  of  1927  -  Audit  of  1952 

Assets: 

Bld'gs.  and  Grounds, 

and  Equipment  -  $501,435.04  $581,314.84  $580,630.46 

Building  Fund/  -  57,642.06  16,241.23  7,274.54 

Endowment  -  124,082.92  326,750.90  378,155.37 

Loan  and  School  Funds  -  —  1,966.44  4,182.98 

Annuities  -  2,000.00  2,000.00  28,360,59 

Ed.  Fund,  -  3,115.44  —  15.00 

Current  Assets  -  10,053.32  20,749.47  30,273.22 

698,309.28       949,022.88    1,028,897.26 

Liabilities: - 

Bills  payable  102,059.38        45,578.63       31,700.00 

Reserve  to  cover  Annuities    2,000.000        2,000.00       28,g6q_._00 

104,059.38  47,578.63  59,960.00 

NET  Y/ORTH  *                  594,249.90  901,444.25  968,937.26 

Gain  over  5-yr.  period  -            --  307,194.35  67,493.01 

Gain  ovor  10-yr.  period  -            —  —  374,687.36 

Comments  on  the  above  table: 

(l)   Evidently,  a  vigorous  building  campaign  was  under  way  in  1922 
and  apparently  the  first  half  of  the  docado  not  only  saw  that  pushed  with 
considerable  success  but  also  witnessed  an  effort  to  increase  the-  endowment 
of  tho  college. 

(2)   The  1927  endowment  figures  include  $206,012.50  of  "notes  receiv- 
able".  Tho  exact  nature  of  these  notes  is  not  clear  from  the  audit,  but 
there  is  room  for  question  as  to  wh other  these  represent  pledges  or  investments, 
A  new  building  seems  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  college  during  the  first 
five-year  period. 

(3)  Notes  and  subscriptions,  so  marked  in  the  audit  separate  from  tho 
regular  ondowmont  fund  and  captioned,  "alumnae  and  studont' s  endowment 
campaign  fund",  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $33,073.08,  were  not  included  in 
tho  assets  of  1927. 

(4)  Tho  college  showod  a  considerable  decrease  in  tho  operating  surplus 
in  1932,  but  such  is  tho  exception  rather  than  the  rule  as  tho  audit  of  1931 
showed  a  vory  satisfactory  gain. 
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(5)  Thorc  have  boon  no  recent  appraisals  of  property  v&lues  and  no 
depreciation  is  taken  oxcopt  on  oquiprnont. 

(6)  The  gain  of  approximately  $375,000.00  in  tho  not  worth  of  tho 
college  during  tho  ton  years  is  very  interesting  and  oncouraging,  especially 
since  it  is  well  distributed  botwoon  buildings  and  endowment .   A  rather 
large  gain  also  appears  in  annuitios  which  will  ovcntually  be  of  consider- 
able value  to  tho  Institution* 


